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BROWN SIUDIES 


Or Camp Fires and Morals 


By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 


_ y6mo. 332 pages. Illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 


In the form of a story, the author to to 
er, 
ides and a dog, spends a winter discoursing of life, its 
bes mands, duties, and customs.”—WV. VY. 7zmes. 


By the Same Author. 
Herald Sermons 


4s short sermons reprinted from the New York Her- 
ald. 2d thousand. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.00. 
**The sermons are very short, very interesting, very 
practical, and very helpfu —L iterar. 4 orld. 
e sermo .* are admirable in thought and treat- 
ment.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Hiram Golf’s Religion 


Or, “‘ The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 
13th thousand. 16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 7s5c. 
**A book that gives the reader something to think oe, 


The sterling, homely common sense of the book i 
commanding wide attention.’’— Evangelist. 


They Met in Heaven 


sth thousand. 16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
** This is a tender ful in 
ences. ... To many D epworth’s effort 
hand stretched out from heaven, To all it will “y a a book 
of pure, gentle, and persuasive Christian inspiration 
Independent. 


The Life Beyond 


This Mortal must put on Immortality. 
2d thousand, 16mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
**It is my privilege to tell the old story a my own 
way,and I may be permitted to hope that these pages 
will carry carry geet cheer to some forlorn or wearied so 
gropes in the darkness and longs for the light.””"—From 
the Preface. 


Off Lynnport Light 


A Story by AuGusta CAMPBELL WATSON. 
12mo, paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

** Off Lynnport Wa "is a love-story of eat intrest 
The success of | Mrs. atson’s previous books, ‘* The Ol 
Harbor Town ”’ and ** Dorothy the A eg us to 
look for a large demand for this new story. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. 


HAVE READY: 


TEN BRINK’S FIVE LECTURES ON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Translated by JuLIA FRANKLIN. 12m0, $1.25. 
** So clear, so sensible, and so well-informed; so closely 
in touch with the very ‘latest, as well as the very best, 
espearian scholarship in England and America, as 
well as in his own land.”’ ~ ow ork Times. : 


A HISTORY OF THE NOVEL 
PREVIOUS TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By F. M. 
WarRREN, Professor in Adelbert College. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.75. 
** A most valuable le ly int ting.” 
—Boston Advertis 


A MAN OF MARK. 3d Zadition. 


A Tale of a Revolution in the B Republic of Aureata- 


land, South author of **‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” Narrow 1 o, Buckram, with Frontis- 
piece. 75 cents. 


JACK O’DOON 
An American Novel » Bg Beare. (Uniform 
with The Prisoner of Zenda.”’) With 
2d Edition. 75 cents 
vivid, pictures ue touching ofan intense, 
self-sacrificing love.”’— ongregati 
** There is a great deal of vigor in rome characterization, 
and no little humor. . . this delightful story . . . deals 
with life in a healthy fashion.” —Boston Transcript. 


(ospel fymns 


WITH 1106 y 
A TUNE FOR 
EACH HYMN. 


739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon 
colored cloth, for $1.00 per Copy 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at 810, 820, 825, 
and $30 per 100, will be issued in February. 
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AUTHOR'S EDITION, IN POPULAR FORM, WITH LATEST REVISIONS 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. Popular Edition, with the author’s latest revisions and new copyright Preface. 
25 cents; in cloth, $1.50: 
“Competent judges will probably pronounce this to be one of the greatest books we have had since Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ It is, 


indeed, only an application of the laws of evolution there enounced; but it is so wide in its survey, so penetrating in its insight, so sustained 
and masterly i in its argument, and so surprising in its conclusions, that for intellectual ability it may be set on a level with any book of the 


Price, in paper, 


- done for the princely Roman 
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By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond. With an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘** The two of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish stories chosen for the first issue of this series are of the class whose celebrity is, in some measure at least, historical. It is a good thing 
to be thus tempted to read the old stories again. Their republication, in a form that is attractive and convenient, and at the same time inexpensive, is a distinct service that 


will be appreciated by many.readers. Bice essere Times. 


Vol. Il. 


By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by Henry M. Brock. With an Introduction by David Hannay. 
It is pleasant to have the work resuscitated in this tasteful and artistic garb.’—London Globe. 
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12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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charming and absorbing story.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘“*The book is admirably written; it contains passages full of distinction; it is 
instinet with intensity of purpose; the characters are drawn with a living tou 
London Daily News. 

** Mr. Crawford is doing for the New York tamily of grease what he has already 

house of Saracinesca.’’—Dazily C. tcle. 
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By HrraM Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of English Literature i in 
Cornell University. 18mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


** Never before, perhaps, was the idea of literary education lifted to so high a plane 
and so successfully carried over from the realm of the purely intellectual into the 
region of the spiritual. Great is the power and persuasiveness of this little book.” — 
NV. Y. Observer. 


The “Iris Library” —First Issue. 


Tryphena in Love : 
By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” 
“Love and Quiet Life,” etc. Illustrated by J. Walter West. 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“* Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local color and picturesque details, 
while written with the a" sympathy, and artistic discernment that have made 
the author’s early work famous 


Character and Historical Development 


| of the Universities of Germany 

By Professor F. PAULSEN. Translated by Edward Delavan Perry, 
Professor of Sanskrit in Columbia College. With an Introduction 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia 
College. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


2 A Naturalists Rambles in New England. 


From a New England Hillside 
Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM Potts. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


“* Rural life is the altar of the author’s worship. Its stillyatmosphere, the melodious 
character of its voices, the magnetic of its companionship, its silent and deep 
confidences, . . . every aspect it presents to the spirit through the sense, is woven 
into the pattern of the writer’s delicate, dainty thought.”’—Boston Courier. 


The Student's Chaucer. 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 


Edited by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., LL.D., Ph.D. Globe 


Edition. In one volume, large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 
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Another Importation. 


Just added to the Crepon Department, a large foreign purchase of the 
most elegant types in these singularly fashionable fabrics. 

Crepons crinkled in plaids, stripes and pretty clouded effects. 

Film Crepons—just out. 

Rippled Crepons, in a line of beautiful spring colors. 

In our Scotch section we are showing the most extensive assortment 
of Spring Tweeds and Dress Cheviots; many of these are intermingled 
with silk—Knots, balls and flecks of bright color. 

Several specials are listed for this week. | 


James McCreery Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


Provident Savings Life 


OF NEW YORK 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1894: 


Total Expenses of Management,~— - - - - - 595,390.72 
Gross Assets, - - - - - ~ 
Liabilities, Actuaries’ 4 per cent. Valudtion, - eS - - - 960,930.53 
Surplus, Actuaries’ 4 percent, - - 251.32 


An increase for 1894 of $100,000.00 in income; $94,000.00 in payments to Policy-holders ; 


$110,000.00 in surplus. | | 
Policies issued in 1894, - - - - $22,114,526.00 


CAPITAL, $100,000 


The Provident Savings makes a specialty of low-priced insurance, and has lately added to its 
list of attractive forms a New Whole-life Policy. 


LOW PREMIUMS. DIVIDENDS. CASH SURRENDER VALUES. 
PAID-UP INSURANCE. | 


NOTHING BETTER IN THE MARKET 


HOME OFFICE, 29 Broadway, New York | 
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NEW SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Volume 


For Week ending 23 March, 1895 


Number 12 


HE argument before the Supreme Court on 
the constitutionality of the income tax 
was concluded last week. The array of 
talent on either side was most imposing. 
Among those who appeared against the 
tax were ex-Senator Edmunds and the 

Hon. sai H. Choate. Among those who appeared in 

favor of the tax were Attorney-General Olney and Mr. 

James C. Carter, of the New York Bar. The question 

before the Court was in the main a historical one. The 

Constitution provides that “ direct ” taxation must be ap- 

portioned among the States according to their population. 

If the income tax is a “direct” tax, as that phrase was 

understood by the framers of the Constitution, the new 

law is plainly unconstitutional. Under it New York State, 
instead of paying but four times as much as Arkansas or 

Mississippi, will pay more than forty times as much, as 

there are certainly forty and possibly four hundred times 

aS many incomes over $4,000 in New York State as 
in either of these Southern commonwealths. But the 

Supreme Court early held that the phrase “direct taxes” 

in the Constitution included only the land tax and the 

poll tax. The Court in the present case is asked to 
reverse this decision. It is also maintained by the oppo- 
nents of the tax that it violates the provision of the Consti- 
tution that indirect taxes must be uniform throughout the 
country. They maintain that a tax is not uniform which 
burdens incomes above $4,000 and exempts incomes below 
that sum. The defenders of the tax answer that the 
Constitutional provision of uniformity simply meant that 
the rate should be the same in all the States. The oppo- 
nents of the tax further claim that the clause of the new law 
taxing the incomes derived from State and municipal 
bonds is unconstitutional, inasmuch as it tends to lessen 
the borrowing powers of local governments. The defend- 
ers of the ge that this effect is too remote to constitute 

_an interference/with the powers of the local governments, 

but that, even if the Court shall hold otherwise, the decision 

will simply affect the constitutionality of this clause. Ex- 

Senator Edmunds in his argument digressed from the real 

points before the Court into an attack upon the unwisdom 

and injustice of income taxes, and a defense of a protect- 
ive tariff. Messrs. Olney and Carter in reply insisted 
that the wisdom of a tax was a matter of which the Legis- 
latures are the only judge, and that the sole functior of the 

Court was to determine whether Congress had exceeded 

certain constitutional limitations. Mr. Carter seemed to 


warn the Court of its peril if it encroached on the prerog- 
atives of the Legislature, and Mr. Choate in his con>lusion 
dexterously appealed to the Court to ‘stand for its own 
prerogatives, It is to be hoped that none of these consider- 
ations of policy or dignity will even seem to have influ- 


enced the Court’s decision. It would be a public misfor- 
tune if even the private opinions of the judges regarding 
the wisdom of the tax influenced their verdict as to its 
constitutionality. 

& 

There was a striking illustration of the too common 
practice of treating in a partisan and sensational way a 
subject calling for moderate and reasonable methods when 
several of the daily papers last week fiercely attacked 
Secretary Gresham for not defefiding American interests 
because he did not make demands for reparation on Spain 
on account of the Allianca incident before the facts had 
actually come before him. When they were officially 
brought before him by the sworn statements of the captain 
of the Allianca, Mr. Gresham, without a day’s delay, called 
upon Spain for explanation and apology, whereupon the 
same papers announced—“ Secretary Gresham acts at last.” 
The incident itself presents interesting points of inter- 
national law, though it is not at all likely to disturb existing 
friendly relations between the two countries. According 
to the allegations of the officers and passengers of the 
Allianga (an American passenger steamer), that vessel was 
passing through the Windward Passage between Hayti 
and Cuba, near Cape Maysi, and from five to six miles 
from the shore, when a Spanish gunboat attempted to 
stop her by firing, first blank shots, and afterwards solid 
shot. No harm was done, and the Allianca proceeded 
on her way. The United States has always held 
that the right of search in foreign vessels by men-of-war 
does not exist at all in time of peace, and only under 
severe treaty restrictions in time of war. It is true that in 
time of peace a nation has police powers over the sea 
within a marine league of its coast; but even this power, 
the United States has held, should be exercised by revenue 
vessels, not by men-of-war ; and the evidence is that the 
Allianga was far outside this limit. Besides all this, the 
Windward Passage is a natural and usual sea highway. 
Secretary Gresham has, therefore, directed our Minister 
in Spain to call the attention of the Spanish Government 
to the facts and the law, and to ask for “ prompt disavowal 
of ‘the unauthorized act and due expression of regret on 
the part of Spain,” together with the giving of positive 
orders to prevent such occurrences in the future. An 
unofficial dispatch from Spain says that the Spanish gun- 
boat was the Conde de Venadito, that the Allianca was 
within a mile and a half of the coast when fired on, and 
that at first she hoisted the British ensign. Spain’s official 
answer has not yet been received, but English advices say 


that the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs has publicly ~~ 


expressed his desire to settle the matter amicably and with 
just regard to the principles of international law. Noth- 
ing more can be desired from our side. Meanwhile it is 
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well to remember that bluster and arrogance are as ill-bred 


_ and uncalled for on the part of a nation as of an individual. 


The spirit of lawlessness and violence is still existent 
the country over to a discouraging extent. Among very 
recent outbreaks of disorder none has been more scandal- 
ous than the quarrel in the Indiana Legislature which 


culminated in a fight in which the Governor’s Secretary 


was seriously injured—so seriously that it was at first 
thought that the injuries would prove fatal. The news- 
paper accounts of the disgraceful scene, with their talk of 
oaths, pistols, and slungshots, sound like the story of a 
bar-room mélée. Is the Indiana Legislature made up of 
men like New York’s Police Justice Divver? Turning 
from the legislative hall to the Church, we find a startling 
account of a fight in a Polish Roman Catholic Church in 
Sheeley, an “aristocratic suburb” of Omaha. The trouble 
arose in a contention between bishop and priest. The 
congregation supported the latter against the bishop’s 
attempt to remove him, and the result was a regular battle 
with clubs, revolvers, and stones in the churchyard. The 
priest himself took part in the fight and fired several 
revolver-shots. Two or three men were wounded seriously 
with bullets and knives. The priest and others are under 
arrest. Still more serious, though not so strange, is the 
news from Colorado telling of the lynching of six Italians 
charged with the brutal murder of a deputy sheriff.. There 
is no reason whatever to believe that these men could not 
have been punished by the law in its due course. The 
Governor of Colorado declares that he will take measures 
to secure the punishment of the lynchers, but assurances 
are more commonly made in such cases than carried 
out. The Italian Minister at Washington, while urging 
that his countrymen be protected in the future, and that 
the lynchers be punished, has shown no disposition to 
make an international dispute over the affair. From half 
a dozen places in the West and South come threats and 
anticipations of lynchings. All these incidents and threats 
are distressing symptoms of a serious evil which can be 
met only by educational influences and public opinion. 

The New York Legislature continues to hold its attitude 
of indifference to the political mandates of the people as 
expressed by the election and as formulated since then by 
the Committee of Seventy. . It is now gravely proposed by 
Mr. Lexow and the Platt Republicans to put the task of re- 
forming the Deparfment into the hands of that bi-partisan 
Board of Commissioners under which the evil system has 
grown up. The Committee of Seventy has drawn up three 
bills which have the indorsement of reformers generally, 
without regardtoparty. The Police Reorganization Bill pro- 
poses a single Commissioner to be appointed by the Mayor, 
anda single Chief of Police, also to be appointed by the Mayor 
and removable by him; all charges against members of the 
force would be heard by a special court of three judges; the 
Bureau of Elections would be separated from the Police 
Department and placed under a bi-partisan board of 
four members. The evident aim is to divorce politics from 
police administration and to have single responsible heads 
for the executive and business branches of the Department. 
We have already spoken of the other two bills drawn up by 
the Committee of Seventy ; they relate to legislating out of 
office the present notorious police justices and to the man- 
agement and reform of the public schools. ll three bills 
deal with matters of pressing importance, and all three 
represent the sentiment of those who earnestly desire a non- 
partisan government—one for the benefit of the citizens 
rather than of the politicians. It is quite proper that 
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the bills should be fully debated, carefully scrutinized, and 
amended as seems desirable; but the managers of the 
opposition to them are doing none of these things. They 
are simply “holding up” the bills, delaying and avoiding 
action, stifling them under a crowd of proposed substitutes 
preposterous in themselves and never intended to be car- 
ried through. It is thoroughly well understood that the 
opposition is simply waiting to be bought off by an offer of 
a division of patronage. It remains to be seen how long 
the people of New York will endure this state of affairs. 
As we go to press, the news comes that the special Grand 
Jury in New York City which has been investigating police 
corruption has indicted Inspector McLaughlin, four police 
captains, and six “ward men.” In its presentment the 
Grand Jury declares that it received no help whatever from 
the police in its inquiries, and that it has a great quantity 
of evidence against other officers, not of a kind to secure 
a legal conviction, but such as to make it certain that the 
corruption is even more extensive than the indictments 
would suggest. The Grand Jury also comments severely 
on the “enjoyment by the executive head of the force of a 
considerable fortune accumulated as a result of favors 
granted in recognition of the performance of official duty.” 

While in New York we have overthrown one ring 
only to be confronted by another, and the issue is 
presented, Will a reform Legislature give New York City 
a reform government, or will it only legislate to transfer 


the opportunities for corruption from one set of office- 


holders to another set of office-holders? the same issue 
is presented in Brooklyn in a form unfortunately not yet 
made equally clear to the citizens of that city. They 
have gotten rid-of Mr. McKane and Mr. McLaughlin 
only to be confronted with the danger of taking in their 
place Mr. Jacob Worth. The present move by this Re- 
publican boss, whose influence in the New York Legisla- 
ture is extraordinary to those who are familiar with his 
political career in the city of Brooklyn, is a bill taking the 
appointing power of Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection out of the hands of the Supervisor-at-Large, in 
whom it is now vested, and out of the hands of the Mayor, in 
whom it will be vested when Kings County and the city 
of Brooklyn become identical in geographical area, and 
vesting it in the hands of the Supervisor-at-Large, the | 
Sheriff, and the County Clerk. There is absolutely no 
conceivable argument for giving such appointing power to 
these three officers. The residents of Brooklyn are aware 
that the two latter represent the spoils system, and ought 
to be aware that the effect of this bill, if passed, will be to 
hand over the poor, the sick, and the insane to the hands of 
men whose undisguised principle it is that public trusts. 
are to be administered for the benefit of the party which 
administers them. Brooklyn, by its election of Mayor 
Schieren in the fall of 1893, set an example of municipal 
reform. There ought to be such a mass-meeting in Brook- 
lyn as will make it impossible for the Legislature to make 
her an example of municipal corruption. 

The trustees of the Astor and Lenox Libraries and of the 
Tilden Fund have unanimously adopted the plan of con- 
solidation outlined in these columns last week. The three 
funds will be treated as one, under the management of a 
Board of Trustees consisting of twenty-one members, seven 


from ezch of the three libraries. This wise and far-sighted 


action of a group of men who have laid the city under 
lasting obligations to them assures New York the posses- 
sion at an early day of one of the greatest libraries in the 
world. The question of a site is important,' but is in one 
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sense minor; the real question is the planning of the great 
library in such a way as to make it the ready resource of 
every citizen of New York. What we need is the combi- 


nation of a complete reference library with a great popular 


library. It is much to be hoped that the various other 
libraries already in existence in the city will come into the 
scheme, and that among these will be the small but 
exceedingly active and useful free circulating libraries. In 
order to properly equip New York with library opportuni- 
ties, there ought to be a central library of reference, with 
small distributing libraries in every quarter of the city, so 
that the best books should be at every man’s door. This 
has been the general scheme of the free circulating library, 
and it has worked admirably. It would be impossible for 
the city of New York to make a wiser investment of money 
than in the furtherance of such a scheme. The Outlook 
has called attention more than once to those invaluable 
libraries which the municipality of Paris has opened in 
every ward, where intelligent workingmen may find the 
very best books relating to all the crafts. These libraries 
are open doors out of artisanship into artistship. Chicago 
has lately built a magnificent library building by levying 
for several years a tax of one and one-half mills on the dollar 
on the valuation of city property, in addition to the one-half 
mill levied for the maintenance of the library already existing. 
The entire consolidated libraryfund ought to be reserved for 
the enlargement and enrichment of the great library of the 
future ; not a dollar of it ought to'go into the new building. 
New York can well afford to erect that structure. The 
percentage of taxation imposed on every citizen would be 


too small to speak of, in comparison with the benefits 
secured. We need a reference library as complete as any 


in the world, which shall furnish all the material needed, 
so:-far as it can be secured, by scholars and students, in 
combination with a great-circulating library reaching all 
parts of the city through branch delivery stations. Let 
the city give the land and erect the building, and let the 
trustees devote the entire income of the joint endowment 
to the legitimate purposes of library enlargement. Thus 
New York would have the best a on both sides 
of ion city in the world. 


The oo meeting held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in this city, on Thursday afternoon of last week, in 
the interest of the New York Kindergarten Association, 
is an indication of the awakening to the importance of 
right educational methods and of broad educational facili- 
ties which is following close upon the renaissance of the 
civic spirit in this city. On that occasion the Chamber of 
Commerce was filled with an audience representative of 
the best elements of the city. The speakers were equally 
representative of the best moral, intellectual, and profes- 
_ sional elements in New York. Dr. Rainsford, with char- 

acteristic ardor and eloquence, urged the claims of the 
kindergarten from the standpoint of one who knows what 
is needed in the great crowded tenement-house districts, 
and brought out the fact, which cannot be too often stated 
or too thoroughly understood, that 1,400,000 people in this 
city live in boarding and tenement houses. . Mr. Choate 
spoke for the general educational needs of the city, and 
urged the generous support of all educational facilities by 
the municipality. Mr. Hewitt made a deep impression 
by the earnestness and gravity with which he outlined 
social and industrial conditions in the country, and 
pleaded the necessity of training children to right views 
and sound habits of life. Mr. C. C. Beman, who pre- 
‘sided, skillfully reinforced the points made by the dif- 
ferent speakers, and the interest which the meeting 
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fresh point. 


bring up the aggregate to almost $25,000. 
great a task to impose even on a body of enthusiastic and 


tion of those who were present, but by the constant and 
spontaneous applause which greeted the statement of every 
The Kindergarten Association is doing a 
very important work under very great difficulties. It is 
sustaining fifteen free kindergartens in the places where 
they are most needed, and, in doing this, it is obliged to 
supplement a steady income from its members of not more 
than $2,500 by securing personal and other gifts which 
This is too 


hard-working men and women. So far as the kindergarten 
is concerned, New York needs to be more widely informed. 
The Association would do well to undertake a campaign 
for the dissemination of knowledge of the kindergarten 
principles, and of the need of the city for their practical 
application. Such a campaign would be a part of that 
renewal of interest in educational matters which is prob- 
ably the supreme need of the metropolis at this moment. 

The mass-meeting at Cooper Union, in this city, last 
week in favor of the Sunday opening of the saloons was 
addressed by ex-Assemblyman Otto Kempner, the Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s, Dr. John Friedrichs—who 
spoke in German—ex-Mayor Oakey Hall, and the Rev. 
Dr. Rylance, of St. Mark’s. The speeches made by the 
ministers alone gave to the meeting its influence upon 
the public mind. The speech made by Dr. Rainsford 
was such an extremely able and manly statement of the 
reasons why the repeal of Sunday laws seems to many 
conscientious people the repeal of Sunday lawlessness 


that we print in another column an extended report of’ it. 


In brief, his arguments were these: He believes that 
the opening of the saloons during certain hours on Sun- 
day (1) would diminish lawbreaking; (2) would be fairer 
to the poor man and the working classes, since the 
present system practically discriminate$ between the rich 


_and the poor; (3) would tend to diminish drunkenness by 


doing away with drinking in the tenement-houses ; (4) would 
do much to take the saloon out of politics by making black- 
mail more difficult. But he also declared himself a total 
abstainer and in favor of putting the liquor traffic in the 


hands of the community and so putting an end to all 


private profit in the traffic. 

With the spirit of this address The Outlook is in hearty 
sympathy; it applauds Dr. Rainsford’s courage, straight- 
forwardness, and manliness; it shares his indignation that 
liquor legislation should discriminate in favor of the rich and 
against the poor; and it believes with him that the State— 
that is, the people—has the power of regulating the liquor 
traffic in any way it sees fit, even to taking in its own hands 
the trade and the profits thereof. It recognizes the 
strength of all his arguments, with the exception of the one 
that drunkenness would increase if the sale of liquor to be 
drunk in the saloons were prevented. 
laws cannot be better enforced than they are to-day in this 
city; if the moral sentiment of the great majority favors 
wide-open tippling, treating, and carousing places on the one 
day in which the workingmen has both leisure and money ; 
if we must forever have the “ admitted shame and fraud of 
a pretended closing of the saloons ”—then, by all means, let 
us go back into the Egypt of free liquor from which we came. 
But those who, with faith in a better future, have watched 
the progress of moral legislation, refuse to admit any 
of these suppositions. There are always two campaigns: the 
campaign for the law, and the campaign for its enforce- 
ment. Week before last the Legislature of Montana passed 


aroused was evidenced, not only by the unbroken atten- 


If Sunday closing - 
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‘the first anti-gambling <a of that State. 


- ards, on signing it; said: 

“T regard ita privilege to sign this bill. ‘Montana has been dis- 
graced by these four-inch signs which may be seen over certain door- 
ways in all our cities—signs which read ‘ Licensed Gambling.’ I feel 
sure that almost every father i in Montana, whether he has or has not 


Governor Rich- 


any particular religious views, ‘will be glad that open gambling is to 


go, and the temptation to be removed from his son.’ 


These are words which both Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Rylance 


would indorse, yet both of them must know that it will 
require years of earnest, sustained effort before this new 
law can be so enforced as to cease to be a new source of 
lawbreaking on the part of the gamblers and blackmailing 
on the part of the police. The public sentiment in America 
against bar-rooms is rising more rapidly than the public 
sentiment against gambling. This is not the time to 
demand that the temperance forces retreat from the van- 
tage-ground already gained. 
sidered a progressive State, yet Indiana has just enacted 
a law (it secured the Governor’s signature) to make Sun- 
day closing a reality (by requiring an unobstructed view 
of the interior of all saloons from the streets), and give 
to all townships and city wards the local option to suppress 
saloons as well as the local option to license them. If 
such laws can be secured in Indiana, they can also be 
secured in New York, and it is a time for all temperance 
people to unite in pressing forward instead of breaking 
ranks and abandoning any part of the field to the liquor 


interests. 


An important hearing was given last week by a commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Legislature to a representative 
committee of temperance men, some of them earnest 
_ believers in entire prohibition, others of them of a different 
mind, but all of them interested in reducing the number 
and power of the saloons. Massachusetts has a local option 
law for which many of the towns and cities have adopted a 
no-license policy. In some cities it is impossible to carry 
no-license. The committee to which we have referred has 
introduced into the Massachusetts Legislature a bill au- 
thorizing cities of a certain specified size, which have for 
three successive years refused to adopt no-license, to vote 
on a modified form of the Gothenburg system. Ifthe city 
adopts this system, it will have the power to give the 
exclusive right to sell liquor to a corporation to be espe- 
cially organized for that purpose. This corporation is to be 
allowed to.divide a profit of five per cent. All profits above 
that sum are to go, on certain specified terms and in certain 
specified directions, to the community. There are in the 
bill other regulative provisions of importance, but the 
essential feature of it is the attempt to take from the liquor 
traffic, in certain specified cities, that impulse to develop 
the business which comes from the enormous profits 
derived from the business. While the methods differ, the 
essential spirit is in this respect the same with that of the 
dispensary system of South Carolina. The bill is purely 
permissive, however. It simply gives to the cities an 
opportunity to try an experiment. 
est of the temperance cause, that this bill may pass and 
the experiment may be tried. Even should it provea hope- 
less failure, such a demonstration would itself throw light 
upon the perplexing problem of temperance legislation. 

| 

In the labor world the last week witnessed the failure of 
the long-continued strike at Haverhill, the success of a strike 
for higher wages among the coal-miners of western Penn- 
sylvania, and the apparent acceptance of arbitration in the 
conflict in this city between the electrical workers and 
contractors. In this last conflict the understanding between 
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Indiana has never been con- | 


We hope, in the inter-: 
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the two parties was restored aie the efforts of the Council 
of Mediation, of which President Low, Bishop Potter, Dr. 
Adler, Mrs, Lowell, and several prominent trades-unionists. 
are members. All these events, however, were thrown 
into the background by the outrageous developments of 
the strike among the freight-handlers on the New Orleans 
docks. The - difficulty here began last September, and 
has been simmering ever since. To the ordinary hatreds — 
of a labor warfare were added those of a race warfare. 
Just how the negroes became involved is uncertain. The 
Associated Press dispatch states that the whites struck to 
obtain the discharge of the blacks, but the more natural 
explanation is that the whites struck for some other cause. 
and that the blacks were engaged to take their places.. 
Only this can account for the fierceness of the mob. On 
Monday it formed to the number of two hundred men and 
fired on the negroes at work on one of the docks, fatally 
wounding two. The next day—no preparations having. 
been made by the city authorities—three squads were 
formed, which marched unmolested upon the docks and. 
drove away the workmen, killing five men and wounding. 
twice as many more. Among those wounded was the purser 
of an English ship. This seemed to threaten an inter- 
national complication, but the English Minister sensibly did 
not attempt to hold this Nation responsible for the conduct 
of a mob not directed against those of his own nationality. 
Appeals for troops to repress the rioters were sent to both 
State and National authorities. From the latter, Attor- 
ney-General Olney promptly responded that “ application 
to the State authorities ought to be made and be denied or 
proven unsuccessful before the United States interposes.”’ 
Governor Foster, of Louisiana, promptly ordered out the 
militia, and quiet was restored. The responsibility for the 
failure to prevent the bloodshed of the second day’s riot- 
ing appears to rest on the Mayor of New Orleans. 

In spite of constant predictions and of some ominous 
signs, the English Ministry still holds its own. When the 
present Parliament met, there was a Liberal majority of 
thirty-two. That majority was reduced, during the recess,. 
by the withdrawal of nine Parnellite members, to fourteen— 
a very slender foundation upon which to conduct Govern- 
ment at a time when so many disintegrating influences are © 
in the air. At the opening of the present session the Con- 
servatives felt that the game was in their hands, and vari-- 
ous attempts were made to embarrass and defeat the 
Ministry, all unsuccessfully, however. The debate on the 
Address was a particularly perilous one for the Ministry ;. 
but, on the whole, the Ministry gained rather than lost by 
the tactics of the Opposition. No sooner, however, were 
the perils of this débate escaped than Sir Henry James. 
brought forward that very inflammable topic, the new 
Indian cotton duties. On this question it was expected 
that there would be a radical defection from the Liberal 
ranks, and the Liberals themselves were under great appre-- 
hensions with regard to the result. There is, however, in 
England a good deal of respect for the traditions of honor- 
able political action, and Sir Henry James’s motion was, 
in a certain sense, hitting below the belt. The appeal made 
to the Conservatives was not in vain, and when a vote 
was reached the motion was lost by an overwhelming 
majority. Altogether, the Ministry is in a stronger posi- 
tion than at the beginning of the session, and there is. 
much less talk about dissolution. In England, however, as 
elsewhere, the political restlessness is very marked, and it 
is almost impossible to predict from day to day what the 
future will be. Moreover, the recent severe illness of the. 
Premier adds to the uncertainties of the near future.. 
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Interest centers for the moment on the question of choosing 


__ a successor to the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 


Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel. 
great prizes of English public life. 
The peculiar political conditions which obtain in Spain 
have been almost grotesquely brought out by the occur- 
rences of the last few days. Spain is ostensibly a country 
with parliamentary institutions and ‘a ‘responsible govern- 
ment, with nominal freedom of: speech and the guaranty 
of trial under the forms of law.: Last week one of the 
Madrid riewspapers, in an article on the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, charged the junior officers of the army with a lack of 
enthusiasm, and hinted that they were reluctant to go to 
Cuba because their presence in that island at thig time 
might involve some personal danger. Whereupon thirty- 
five officers of the army, which is supposed to be the 


The place is one of the 


guardian of the law, raided the office of the offending news-. 


paper and wrought havoc upon the premises. The follow- 


ing morning another journal, the “‘Globo,” took the liberty | 


of protesting against this kind of punishment of criticism, and 
was promptly made the object of a similar attack from the 
same source, but with more serious consequences ; for, in 
addition to the wrecking of the office, several editors were 
injured. The affair naturally caused a good deal of excite- 
ment, and came up for discussion in the Cortes, the War 
Minister showing unmistakable sympathy with the riotous 
army officers. The Madrid editors promptly notified the 
Government that the publication of all city newspapers 
would be suspended until the editors should receive guar- 
anties of the safety of their lives and property. A com- 
mittee of officers meanwhile waited upon Premier Sagasta, 
demanding the suppression of the journal which had dared 


to criticise the army, and the enactment by Parliament of. 


severely repressive press laws. The Premier at once de- 
clined these proposals, and, after a brief discussion, the 
_ Liberal Ministry resigned. It is announced that the 


‘ editors of two journals are to be tried by court martial for 


denouncing the officers concerned in the riot, and that all 
the newspaper offices'in Madrid are barricaded and armed. 
It is said that the Cabinet resigned on account of a dif- 
ference of opinion between the Ministers as to the method 
of holding the offending editors responsible for their utter- 
ances. The Supréme Court, we understand, has already 
decided that in such cases pfoceedings shall ‘be taken 
under the press law. The army officers, with the Minister 
of War at their head, insist that the editors who venture 
to criticise the army shall be tried by court martial. The 
situation is in the highest degree humorous. A parlia- 
mentary government under which newspaper criticism is 
visited by mob violence: from the army and editors are 
tried by.court martial furnishes a combination of incon- 


gruities not to be = off the stage of a —— 


Li Hung Chang has at last set sail from Shanghai to 
Shimonoseki. The latter town lies on the southwest point 
of Nippon, the largest of the Japanese islands. In this town 
it is proposed to hold the peace conference. No other 
man representing anything like so much. astuteness or 
authority as does Li Hung Chang could have been 
chosen _by China, and his personal relations with Japanese 
representatives have been so agreeable that: his nom- 


ination .as Peace Commissioner will prove gratifying to 


the Prime Minister,.Count Ito, and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Viscount Mutsu. They have already left the capi- 
tal to meet China’s envoy at Shimonoseki. Repeated dis- 


patches declare that Li Hung Chang will not repeat the 
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Ying Kao, the port of Niuchang. 
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insult offered by the previous Chinese Commissioners, but 


_has full power to negotiate upon four points : 


(1) The independence of Korea. 

(2) A money indemnity. 

(3) Cession of territory. 

(4) The readjustment of treaty relations between the two coun- 
tries in regard to commercial relations, extra-territorial jurisdiction, 
and other matters previously covered - treaties which have been ter- 
minated by the war. : 


‘The Japanese armies, however, while showing no pucere 


haste in getting toward Pekin, are making steady and 
sure progress. The past week has been one of almost 
continuous fighting with the Chinese under General Sung. 
The death of this General has been reported but not con- 
firmed. He it was who, after the Ping-Yang disaster, was 


- put in command of all Chinese forces north of the Great 


Wall. He has used the winter to: drill his demoralized 
troops, and with such success that in the latest- battles 
the Chinese have fought more obstinately and ‘in better 


form. The. Japanese have not been so blinded by 
‘their unbroken series of successes, however, as to forget 


the good civil work which they began in Antong by estab- 
lishing provincial control of police, streets and roads, 


-taxes and provisions. They have now established similar 


departments in Kaiping, Fuchan, and Peitzwo. As to 


_ provisions, the Japanese are in luck, since, in addition to a 


war-ship, two steamers, and a hundred junks, the entire 
Chinese supply for the Manchurian forces was captured at - 
It is announced that 
Prince Komatsu had been ordered to the front as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the expeditionary Japanese armies. 
This is the prince who, on the death of Prince Arisugawa 
last January, succeeded tothe responsible position of Chief 


- Military Adviser of the Crown. He is the head of one of 


the five Imperial Houses, and is the Mikado’s uncle.. He 


_is the commander of the Imperial Guard, the crack troop 
of the Japanese army. An announcement of much greater 
-interest to us is that native Christians are .now to be 


employed as chaplains for Japan’s forces. Twenty-six men 
have already been designated, and others will follow. This 


-not only marks an epoch in the progress of Christianity in 


the far East; it is also the first time in history when a pagan 
nation has authorized the employment of Christians in: such 


a capacity. x 


W: 


Robert W. Dale, pastor of Carr’s Lane Congregational 


Church, Birmingham, England, whose death the cable an- 
.nounced last week, was born in London in 1829, studied 
at Spring Hill College, Birmingham (out of which Mans- 


field College has grown), and at London University. He 
began his ministry at Carr’s Lane Chapel as assistant to 


John Angell James, and when Mr. James: died became 
- sole pastor of the church. Under Dr. Dale’s ministry the 


church grew, and is now the strongest church in Birming- 


-ham, and as influential as any Congregational church in 


England. In 1877 Dr. Dale visited this country, coming 
to deliver the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching. at 
Yale University, from which institution he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity the same year.. In 1883 the degree 
of Doctor of Laws was awarded him by the University of 
Glasgow. Twice he was called to be Chairman of ‘the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales—the highest 


‘position in the gift of the Congregational churches of 
.Great Britain; and in 1891, when: the International Coun- 


cil of Gongregational Churches was held in. London, he was 
its President. For some years he edited “-The Congrega- 
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tionalist,” and for years was a frequent contributor to the 
great English Reviews, as well as to the great Noncon- 
formist- religious journals. Among his best-known works 
are, “The Atonement ” (a series of lectures prepared at the 
request of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
which has been translated into French and German), “ The 
Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” “ Laws of Christ for 
Common Life,” “ Fellowship with Christ,” ‘Week-Day 
Sermons,” “The Ten Commandments,” “The Ultimate 
Principle of Protestantism,” ‘“‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching,” 
and his expository sermons on Hebrews and Ephesians, For 


‘the last four or five years he had been in poor health, but 


had preached with all his old-time power, and with the 


. fervor ofa prophet who felt that his message was important 


and imperative, but his time short. 
Dr. Dale was not so much pre-eminent for any one capac- 
ity as for his eminence in three capacities not often found 


-united—as preacher, theologian, and publicist. As a 
preacher a favorite method with him was the expository, 


and among expository preachers he holds a first place. 
His sermons have been subjected to the double test: 
as preached, they attracted eager listeners and compelled 
close attention; as published in book form they have 
proved a valuable addition to the student’s library of Bib- 
lical interpreters. He was singularly devoid of rhetorical 


ornament and of elocutionary art, but not of genuine elo- 


quence; his eloquence was that of spiritual thoughtfulness 
and an intellectual and spiritual but undemonstrative 
enthusiasm. 

As a theologian his work was founded rather on the 


Bible than on philosophy; he would have made an almost 
_ ideal teacher of Biblical Theology, to which his expository 


sermons are a valuable addition. Absolutely untrammeled 
by ecclesiastical considerations—for he was an independ- 


ent even among Independents—and equally untrammeled | 


by traditions on the one hand and by that scorn of them . 
the guilty are punished; this universe is inexorably 


on the other by which many so-called liberals are enslaved, 
he was fearless without being pugnacious and definite with- 
out being dogmatic. Probably no English-speaking divine 
has done more than he to commend to the acceptance of the 
Christian Church the doctrine of Conditional Immortality. 
This he did both by the clearness of his presentation and by 
the common sense which disentangled it from the artificial 
and scholastic interpretations by which it has often been 
obscured. 

As a publicist it is probably not too much to say that 
until a comparatively recent period Dr. Dale was the most 
influential Nonconformist politician in England not pro- 
fessionally in politics. We are not aware that he ever 
held a strictly political office, and we believe he refused 
alluring invitations to stand for Parliament. But he was 
always a leader, though never a “boss,” in the Liberal 
party. He was a trusted adviser of Mr. Gladstone, and 
influential in the counsels of the Liberals, until the Home 


Rule issue came up to vex and divide the party. Upon this 


issue he separated from Mr. Gladstone and became a Lib- 
eral-Unionist. He never took the same active part in the 
new organization as in the old one; possibly because increas- 
ing years and decreasing strength warned him to be cautious 
of dividing his energies between his parish and a new 
political organization; but quite as much, we suspect, 
because his personal affections and esteem still attached 
him strongly to the men with whose political aims he could 
no longer conscientiously co-operate. 

Clear in vision, untrammeled in judgment, wise in 
counsel, forcible in utterance, courageous in action, not 
without strong prejudices, but wholly without self-seeking, 
Dr. Dale was a typical Englishman, and of the noblest type, 
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combining all the sturdiness of the ancient Puritan with 
all that faith in universal liberty which is the best politi- 
cal characteristic of the latter half of the nineteenth 


century. 
A Lenten Talk 


‘The story of Philip Nolan, “The Man Without a Coun- 


| try,” brings with it a sense of desolation so poignant that 


some people have never been willing to re-read it. Human 
beings cling together with instinctive tenacity; there are 
so many solitary places in experience that the sense of 
companionship is not only sweet, but necessary. Society, 
country, family, although so charged with the significance | 
of human fellowship, are words so long familiar in univer- 
sal use that we take them for granted and forget how rich 


and deep they are, and how completely happiness and 


safety are bound up in them. It is only when the ties that 
bind one to his fellows in these great relations are severed ; 
when, as in the case of Philip Nolan, there is no longer 
any country or home, that we begin to understand the 
terror of standing alone in this vast universe. The man 
who loves God and is doing his duty to his fellow may 


feel, as Luther did when he saw the bird drop into its tiny 


nest serene and confident under the illimitable sky, that no 
harm can come to him out of all the infinity of space ; but 
the man who, by violation of the law of his nature, has 
separated himself from God and man, is in a solitude so 


appalling that the pains of hell are inadequate symbols of 


his punishment. For the terrible penalty of wrong-doing 
is isolation from the communion of the race ; the man who 
sins is no longer a member of society ; ‘he is an outlaw and 
outcast. . | 

Nothing is so idle as the question whether or not 


moral ; that is the sublime beneficence at the heart of. it ; 
God is so good that he never separates the act from its 
consequences ; he brings us face to face with our evil deed 
that we may turn from it forever. So long as a man sins 
he is not only alone in this vast universe, but all the forces 
about him are working against him with merciful certainty. 
Mr. Webster, in a famous speech, describes the state. of 
mind of an unconfessed murderer: every sound full of 
doom to him; every man a detective; every hour menac- 
ing ; the whole world in arms against him. So is it with 
every man who is doing wrong. For him nothing is health- 
ful, sweet, or safe; the great human life about him, which 


ought to enfold, protect, and nourish him, becomes one 


great and constant threat of punishment. To the plant 
with its roots in the soil the sun is a blessed life-giver ; to 
the plant lying by the wayside with its roots in the air the 
sun is a merciless destroyer. To be in right relations to 
life is to be sustained and fed by life; to be in wrong rela- 
tions is to be crushed by it. The son who left his father’s 
house with such a brave front and with such morning vigor _ 
in his step became first a wanderer and then an exile. 
The transition from the first stage to the second was grad- 
ual and imperceptible ; but the time came when he awoke 
and found himself alone. The home he had left was afar 
off, and the door was shut against him. It was true he 
could open it with the slightest pressure of his hand; but 
he was rot ready to stretch out his arm. He had chosen 
his lot, as we all do, and he was an exile; those he had 
left behind were shut off from him, and those who were 
about him cared nothing for him. He was an exile in a 
far country—homeless, friendless, penniless; he had no 
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God, no father, no home, no friend. There is but one 
step lower in the terrible descent which a man makes when 
he forsakes, not only his father’s house, but his real self. 


Profitless Debates 


It is unfortunate that the hottest debates in the Chris- 
tian Church take place on the most unimportant topics. 


The intensity of the zeal appears to be in inverse ratio to — 


the practical significance of the theme. If the Church were 
heated over the question How municipal government can 
be reformed, or How bossism in politics can be abolished, 
or How poverty can be cured as well as alleviated, or 
How non-sectarian public schools can be made to minister 
to the moral development of their pupils, or How the 
liquor traffic can be curbed or the liquor habit in the 
community checked or eradicated, the importance of the 
problem might seem to justify the heat of debate, and 
even if that debate were not always conducted with befit- 
ting decorum, the community might hope to profit from 
the strife. But such are not the questions which threaten 
to rend the various Church organizations in sunder. 

For six years the Congregationalists were divided over 
the question whether a man should be refused a commis- 


sion to preach the Gospel to the heathen if he believed 


that those heathen who had not heard of the Gospel in 
this world might hear of it in another. | 

_ » Then the-storm-center shifted to the Presbyterian Church, 
which was threatened with division over the question 
whether, if the original manuscripts of the Bible could be 
discovered, they would be found free from all error. 

And now it is shifting-to the Episcopal Church, which 
is threatened with a deluge of wordy debate over the 
question whether a man can be a Christian minister. who 
is uncertain whether Jesus of Nazareth was born of a 
virgin miraculously or in wedlock naturally. In some 
respects this is a more hopelessly infelicitous subject of 
debate than the other two. The mere discussion of this 
theme tends to irreverence. 

Two ‘of the Gospels report Christ’s miraculous birth. 
The other two Gospels are silent ; Christ never speaks of 
it; the Apostles in their missionary addresses reported in 
the Book of Acts never refer to it; the writers of the 
Epistles make no reference to it. In the light of these 
facts it shows a lamentable deficiency in spiritual sense of 
proportion to lay emphasis upon that miraculous birth as 
an essential of Christianity. No practical ethical question, 
no essential Christian doctrine, no vital spiritual experi- 
ence, depends upon it. The believer and the unbeliever 
may each follow Christ in practical life with equal loyalty, 
believe in Him as a divine Saviour with equally unques- 
tioning credence, and love and trust in Him with equal 
enthusiasm. The miraculous birth stands in no such rela- 
tion to Christian doctrine as the resurrection of Christ, 
which is at once the historical evidence and the divine 
pledge of immortality; and has no such pre-eminence of 
attestation given to it as that central event of history, fore- 
told repeatedly, as it is, by Christ, recorded by each of the 
Four Gospels, reiterated as the historical basis of Chris- 
tianity by the evangelical preachers in the Book of Acts, 
witnessed to again and again by Paul, and verified by the 
very existence of the Christian Church and by the other- 


wise inexplicable transformation of the — Sabbath 


into the Christian’s Lord’s Day. 
We hope, in the interest of the Christian Church and 


of the general community, that the. Episcopal Church will | 


not allow a few men, whose zeal is greater than their com- 
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prehensiveness of vision and their spiritual discrimination, to 
turn its thoughts and energies aside to this incidental ques- 
tion from the problems of practical righteousness, essential 
Christian doctrine, and vital spiritual experience» Of 
purely abstract and ecclesiastical debates Christendom has 
already had far too many. 


A Temperance Programme 


We give considerable space in this week’s issue to dif- 
ferent views of the legal-temperance question, by different 
writers ; most of them evoked by our recent ee 
Programme. 

The American community contains men of every opinion 
on this subject: some inebriates drinking themselves rap- 
idly into poverty and crime ; some men of greed willing to 
make inebriates and poverty and crime for money; some 
who believe that a moderate use of alcoholic beverages 
adds to health, strength, and longevity ; some who use such 
beverages without any philosophic opinion on the subject 
and without any conscious injury to themselves or others ; 
some who would use them but forbear for the sake of 
others ; some who believe that alcohol should never be 
used except as a medicine ; and some who do not think it is 
useful even for that purpose. The legal-temperance ques- 
tion is, What, in a free community, so divided in opinion, can 
and ought the law to do to regulate the sale of alcoholic 
liquors? In our judgment, it ought not to leave the sale 


- unregulated and unrestricted, nor exempt it from taxation. 
_ Neither ought a majority in one part of the State who dis- 


believe in the use of alcohol to prohibit the use of it by a 
majority in another part of the State who believe in such 
use. Experience has proved that this cannot be done; in 
our judgment, it ought not to be done. We are opposed 
to statutory prohibition, not merely because it is politically 
impracticable, but also because it is politically wrong. 

The question which we submit to those who agree with 
us in this twofold opinion is, What measure of regulation 
between absolute freedom and absolute prohibition is just . 
and wise? It is in answer to this question that our corre- 
spondents write the letters on another page. 

There is a general agreement among them that the 
present excise system is bad and ought to give way to a 
There is considerable agreement as to what 
that system might be; though disagreement in details. 
Bishop Doane does not believe that any community should 
be allowed to sell liquor on Sunday ; Dr. Rainsford approves 
the Gothenburg system, which gives the community the 
exclusive right to sell, and so destroys private profit ; Bishop 
Potter approves the general programme without discussing 
details ; Mr. Austin Abbott suggests some restrictions which 
we did not suggest, but which seem to us important; Mr. 
Robert Graham, of the Church Temperance Society, in- 
sists on the importance: of affirmative measures, sanitary 
and other. For the modifications of other pare 
we refer our readers to their letters. 

On Dr. Rainsford’s speech, avowedly in favor of per- 
mitting Sunday opening, ultimately in favor of the aboli- 


tion of all private profit in drink, we have commented in 
another column. 


To us hope lies in the direction, not of 
prohibition, not of no other regulation than a simple tax, 
high or low, but in the direction first of local option, and 
second, under local option, of the Gothenburg system— 
that is, no private profit—and, ultimately, of the dis- 


_pensary system—that is, no private profit and the pro- 


hibition of all sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises. 


But in great cities a long education must precede that result. 
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The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
By Helen Marshall North 


EVENTY years ago, in a midsummer edi- 
tion of a Brooklyn daily paper, there ap- 
peared this notice: “ The citizens of the 
village of Brooklyn, and particularly the 

master mechanics, are requested to at- 


_ Stephenson, at eight o’clock, Thursday 
| _ evening, for the purpose of forming and 

-_. establishing an Apprentices’ Library in 
this Village. “Phe honorable, the trustees of this’ Village, 
and the reverend, the clergy, are ‘gertcularly invited to 
attend. 1823.” 

That philanthropic, bachelor, Mr. William 
Wood, to whose personal efforts the Mercantile Libraries of 
Boston, New York, and, I believe, of other cities, owe their 
existence and activity, was soon discovered to be the author 
of this notice, and his design, in which Colonel Spooner, 
then editor of the paper in which the notice appeared, 
warmly joined him, was to provide some means for elevat- 
ing the tastes of apprentices and preventing them from 


seeking doubtful pleasures. The apprentice class of that 


day was a strong and noticeable class of youthful citizens, 
whose future usefulness to the State was a worthy object 
for consideration by all patriots. 

The result of the conference at Stephenson’s tavern, 
and the subsequent circulation of an appeal for books and 
money among the scattered residents of the village, was 
the founding of'a free library; and a few months later was 
incorporated “The Apprentices’ Library Association of 
the Village of Brooklyn,”’ later ‘“‘ The Brooklyn Institute,” 
and to-day ‘“‘ The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences.” 

Books for the new library were not easily obtained. The 
first thirty volumes were selected from the office book- 
shelves of Colonel Spooner by Mr. Wood. General Robert 
Nichols declared that he and Mr. Andrew Marcien went 
through the streets of Brooklyn with a wheelbarrow, calling 
at each house for subscriptions. The first building of the 


The Proposed New Building 


Library Association had its corner-stone gloriously laid by 
General Lafayette, on the birthday of the Nation’s free- 
dom, July 4, 1825. Mr. Walt Whitman, then a Brooklyn 
school-boy of six, described the event, to which all the 
school-children in town were invited, and he, happy child, 
was one of the little folk whom the great French General 
took ‘in his arms that day and placed in a position where 
he might see the important ceremonies. ' 

Levasseur, Lafayette’s secretary during this visit to 
America, thus describes the-invitation to the Marquis as 
he arrived in New York, and the stone-laying: “A huit 


heures les officiers et magistrats de. New York et de Brook- . 
tus Graham, 7é King,,a sort of Cheeryble twin, who, in 


Line se présentérent chez le général Lafayette, avec un 
nombreux cortége de cifoyens. ‘Nous voulons,’ lui dirent- 
ils, ‘que’ce jour, de glorieuse mémoite, soit chaque année 


tend a meeting at the house of William 


en pose la premiére pierre et 


marqué par une action qui ait pour but |’affermissement 
de la liberté que nous devons au courage de nos péres et 
des institutions que nos tenons de leur sagesse ; aujourd’hui 
nous allons jeter les foridemens d’un établissement qui doit 
atteindre ce but puisqu’il aidera 4 la propagation des 
lumitres et de l’instruction, dans cette classe de jeunes 
citoyens qui, par l’activité de leurs bras, contribuent si 
puissamment a la prospérité de votre pays ; une bibliothtque 
& Vusage des artisans va 
s’elever sur les hauteurs dé 
Brook-Line, les dons volon- 
taires de hos citoyensenont | 
fait les frais; que Lafayette 


‘ 


cet établissement sera digne 
en tout de sa destination.’” 

The secretary continues: ~ 
Le général ceda dvec em- 
pressement aux voeux des 
magistrats et se rendit de 
suite 4 Brook: Line, ot, assisté 
des francs-magons de Long 
Island, il posa la premiére 
pierre de l’édifice, en pré- 
sence d’un grand concours 
de citoyens, au premier rang, desquels les jeunes artisans 
faisaient éclater leur joie et leur reconnaissance.” 

The earliest days of the Institute were full of promise. 
No public institution of the sort then existed in the village, 
and the inexorable monsters, haste, greed, and worry, were 
still, to a degree, in abeyance. Men, even business men, 
had time to read books in those good years, and time to 
reflect on problems disconnected with money-making. In 
ten years the Association had outgrown its home, which 
was sold to the city; and on Washington Street, which to 
the Brooklynite of the day seemed destined to long con- 
tinue the social center of the growing city, a new building 

was found for the library. 
Soon after, the scope of the 
_ Association was broadened 


— Frankiin W. 


{ 


: to include lectures and 


other educational advan- 

tages for the people. 
Then followed an era 
| of great prosperity for 
Brooklyn Institute,” 
me it became, with an 
amended charter. There 
were intellectual giants 
in those days. Wendell 
wma’) Phillips and Garrison and 
Sumner were rousing the 
best life of men; Em- 
erson and Beecher were 
fresh and strong in their 
fame; Agassiz and Guyot, 
Dana and Gray, Morse 
ee and Torrey, were making 
the deste world ring with their discoveries ; Curtis and 
Everett, King, Bellows, and Chapin, were. proving their 
powers, and Princeton’s “old man eloquent,’ and Drs. 


. Storrs, Budington, and Hitchcock, were thinking and writ- 


ing. In the hall of the Institute such audiences came to 


listen to these men of might as any orator might be proud 
of. With few if any rivals in its line, with means ample 


for the times, and a brilliant force of lecturers at its con- 


‘trol, those years of the Institute’s history were years to be 


remembered: The circulation of the little library increased 
rapidly, and new books were carefully chosen. | - 
Prominent among. the original founders was Mr. Augus- 


his young manhood, became so fondly attached to a bright 
young Irishman named ‘Bell that the two agreed to adopt 
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a common name and share each other’s fortunes, The 
Brothers Graham, as they were called, were famous for 
their close friendship. In business they had no separate 
accounts, and each drew from the common purse according 
to his inclination. Among numerous objects of his benev- 
olence, Mr. Augustus Graham selected the Institute, to 
which he donated generously during his life, and to which 
he bequeathed $27,000 as a permanent endowment fund. 
Ten thousand dollars of this sum was to be used in sup- 
port of lectures on scientific subjects and in the purchase 
of apparatus and collections illustrating the sciences ; 
twelve thousand in support of Sunday evening lectures on 
“The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as Manifested 
in His Works ;” and the remainder in support of a School 
of Design and for the founding of a Gallery of Fine Arts. 
However, financial difficulties and depreciation of real 
estate so affected this and other funds that for twenty years 
following 1867 very little activity was possible to the 
Institute. 

_ It is pleasant to record that prosperity unprecedented 
has lately dawned upon this venerable association ; and 


= 


al 


Old Washington Street Building, 1835-1891 


there are few if any similar institutions in the land which 
‘can to-day point to such remarkable growth and offer such 
brilliant attractions. Within a few years a new form of 
organization has been adopted, and the membership has 
increased from 82 in June, 1888, to over 5,821, and the 
permanent funds from $37,000 in 1888 to $214,000. The 
large membership is divided into departments representing 
various branches of art and science, each distinct in plan 
and government, and each opening its advantages to all the 
others. The departments are those of Archzology, Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Electricity, En- 
gineering, Entomology, Fine Arts, Geography, Geology, 


Mathematics, Microscopy, Mineralogy, Music, Painting, . 


Pedagogy, Philology, Photography, Physics, Political and 
Economic Science, Psychology, and Zoology. 

The Art School is located in the Ovington Building, and 
‘conducts classes by the methods which obtain in the Art 
Students’ League of New York, and numbers among its 
instructors Mr. William M. Chase and Mr, Walter Shirlaw. 
The Shinnecock Hills Summer School of Art, under the 


direction of Mr. Chase, is partly supported by the Institute, 
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_and the Catskill Summer School, under the direction of 


Mr. Theodore Robinson, is also a protégé of the Institute. 
Only the briefest mention of the work of the departments 
is possible within the limits of this paper. The Depart- 


ment of Architecture has a membership of 282, holds reg- 


ular meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, and 
last year offered courses of lectures by Professors Goodyear, 
Hamlin, Ware, and other noted specialists in this line. It 
conducts a school which offers seven courses of instruc- 
tion under the best obtainable professors, and among the 
exhibits at its second annual exhibition were architectural 
designs embodied in plans, elevations, sections, and pros- 
pectives ; designs for decoration, furniture, and interiors ; 
cartoons for stained glass, decorations, ornaments, and the 
like ; models of executed and proposed work ; carvings in 
stone, wood, and other materials ; wrought iron, mosaics, 
glass, and stuffs; drawings, sketches, and paintings of 


architectural or decorative subjects, and photographs of 


executed work. The Department of Astronomy has inau- 
gurated a movement to establish a People’s Astronomical 
Observatory ; the Department of Botany has already a 
collection of over twenty-five thousand plants, both foreign 
and native, in its herbarium. The Department of Geog- 
raphy has a very large collection of illustrative material, 
which has lately been exhibited in Boston and New York. 
The Department of Philology has offered, the past year, 
valuable courses of lectures, often illustrated by readings, 
in Shakespeare, Browning, the Dramatists of the Sixteenth 
Century, Nature as Interpreted by the Poets, Studies in 
Tennyson, Chaucer and his Times, in French and German 


. literature, studies in Dante’s “ Inferno,” also in Spanish, 


Persian, and Arabic literature. The Department of Politi- 


cal Science has a membership of over six hundred, and 


among its courses of lectures may be named series on “‘ The 
Political Problems of the Day,” “ The Origin and Growth 
of the Family,” “The Discovery of America,” and “The 
Idea of Justice and its Application in Government and 
Society.”” Seventy-two students have attended the school 
maintained by this department the past year. cae 

A new Biological Laboratory has been added to the 
equipment of the Department of Biology, located at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island. Advantages for original 
investigation by advanced students and for general instruc- 
tion in biology are here afforded. | 7 
_ Great interest centers in the very handsome and com- 
modious Museum Building which is soon to be erected 
near Prospect Park. The accepted plan is by the archi- 
tects of the Agricultural Building at the World’s Fair, and 


in many important particulars the Institute Building will 
be a handsome reproduction of that thing of beauty. The 


tract of land reserved for the Museum contains about 
forty-five acres on the summit and southern slope of 
Prospect Hill, south and east of the Reservoir and adja- 


cent to Prospect Park, a situation of great beauty and 


effectixeness. Grand halls for sculpture, auditoriums for 
lectures, large rooms for the display of collections owned 
by the various departments, and laboratories and work- 
rooms, cluster around a noble Memorial Hall which is the 
central and crowning feature of the building, and which 
rises from the first floor of the arch to the arch of the cen- 
tral dome of the structure. There are three stories and a 
basement, and fuur large interior courts. The Great Hall 
of Sculpture divides the building north and south; and, 
with its commanding situation, it is safe to say that few 
buildings in this country will surpass the Museum for use- 
fulness and architectural excellence. 

During the year 1894 the entire number of lectures, 
conferences, class exercises, and department meetings in 
connection with the Institute has been 2,212, and the 
annual income has increased from $31,641 in 1893 to 
$40,169. The thanks and cordial appreciation of Brooklyn 
citizens, over two hundred thousand of whom have been 
in attendance at the meetings and lectures the past year, 
are due to the earnest, disinterested efforts of the Director, 
Professor Franklin W. Hooper, who has spared no pains 
in securing the best lecturers and in increasing the constit- 
uency of this great popular university. 

Professor Hooper is a graduate of Harvard University, 
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and has had much special training in scientific studies. 
Previous to his connection with the Brooklyn Institute he 
had been Principal of the high school in Keene, N. H., 
and Professor of Chemistry and Geology at the Adelphi 
Academy in Brooklyn. The present plan of organization 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences was pro- 
posed by him in January, 1888, and the plan was adopted 
almost immediately. In the following year he became 
Director of the Institute, and it was through his efforts 
that the new charter for the Institute was secured in 1890. 


Change 


By Priscilla Leonard 


Through all earth’s myths and fables, one truth sings : 
Love, hope, joy, sorrow, death, alike have wings. 


Maj ority Misrepresentation 
| By William B. Shaw 


Much is being said these days about the duties of legis- 
lators to their constituents. Representatives have been 
sent to the various State capitals, and to the National 
capital, to do certain things for the people they represent, 
and, it is alleged, they are not doing these things at all, 
but in some cases are doing their level best to frustrate 
the very objects which their constituents had in view when 
they chose them as their agents. It is conceded on 
all sides that the legislators owe duties to somebody, but 
to whom? To the men who elected them? But who aid 
elect them? Did you and I, who never take any part in 
the primaries, never have the vaguest idea who our candi- 
dates are to be till the party slate is made up for us, and 
perhaps never know anything about the man we vote to 
send to the Legislature, beyond the fact that his name 
appears on the “regularly’’ nominated ticket of “our” 
party—did we elect these so-called representatives? We 
are the people who are finding most of the fault. Now, what 
proprietary rights can we lay claim to in these so-called 
agents of ours? It is said that they are our servants. If 
so, have we ever given them definite instructions as to the 
course they are to pursue in any givencase? Itis evident 
enough that they have instructions from some source—at 
least many of them do. 
Who can claim a better right than ours to the privileges of 
mastership? If these men are really our servants, why 
should they yield obedience more readily to other masters ? 
These and similar questions have been suggested during 
the past few months to the people of more than one of our 
States. Before attempting to answer any of them, suppose 
we try to consider the matter from an entirely different 
point of view—namely, that of the much-abused rep- 
resentatives themselves. The average member of the 
average State Legislature is quite as desirous of doing 
his duty as the average citizen is to have him do it. In 
seeking to learn what that duty is, he is perplexed and 
befogged ; and it must be admitted that the average citi- 
zen offers him slight aid in his efforts to become enlight- 
ened. If he understood clearly to whom his service should 
be rendered, if he felt quite at liberty to “choose this day 
whom he would serve ”’ in his legislative capacity, his path 
would be plainer. He has pledged himself to guard the 
interests of his district, and he means to fulfill the pledge ; 
furthermore, he feels in a measure responsible for the 
welfare of the State as a whole; but “‘ people” and “com- 
munity’ and “commonwealth ” are vague words as used 
in the generalities of party platforms. So far as our legis- 
lator has made any definite promises regarding his conduct, 
the chances are that he has made them to certain influen- 
tial members of his “ organization ’—to the people who 
first and last did the most, in his opinion, to secure his 
nomination and election. He feels himself under an obli- 
gation to these party workers, and why should he not ? 
Did he not ask the nomination at their hands, and did 
they not grant it, as a personal favor? Where were you 
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‘and I and the rest of the “‘ Hon. member’s ” constituents 


when this transaction was taking place? We had noth- 
ing to do with the nominating machinery. We voted for 
the candidate when election day came around, and asked 
no questions. In his view, we helped to confirm the grant 
of office that the party managers, who were the real donors, 
had bestowed on him. That was as much as you and I 
and the other respectable voters of his party had to do 
with his elevation to a seat in a body which assumes to 
make laws for us all. He owes us something, of course, 
but his real debt—an obligation that he feels must be met 
—is due to the party managers, the bosses. Is it alto- 
gether unnatural that to the bosses he should turn for 
instruction and guidance ? : 

Time was, we are told, in the earlier days of this Repub- 
lic of ours, when communities turned instinctively to the 
fittest men and chose them as their representatives in the 
halls of legislation. All this is changed in these days. It 
is still true, doubtless, that many communities are worthily 
represented, perhaps as worthily as under the old system ; 
but the method of selection is a different one. This gen- 
eration has been trained to believe that, whatever the office, 
it is not to be had without the asking. A young lawyer in 
a country town becomes active in politics and does efficient — 
work for his party in legitimate ways. Finally he aspires 
to a seat in the Legislature, and possibly wishes to succeed 
a man of his own party less fit than he for the place. We 
all know the course of procedure that must be taken. The 
young lawyer’s “‘claims”’ must be presented to the slate- 
makers, either by his friends or by himself, and those 


‘claims need not include any special qualifications to repre- 


sent the district as a legislator, but must have a basis in 
distinct and recognized party services and in conceded | 
‘“‘availability.” If, in the judgment of the caucus leaders, 
these “claims” outweigh those of every.other applicant 
for the nomination (we are.supposing a case in which the 
corrupt use of money does not figure), our young lawyer 
will be his party’s nominee, and in the regular order of 
things will be elected, his party having a majority in the 
district, and nothing intervening to prevent his getting the 
full party support. Now, there is nothing in all this to 
impress the successful candidate with the paramount 
importance and gravity of his duties to the people at large, 
or even to the majority that registered his election. As 
he looks at it, that majority, equally with himself, was sub- 
ject to the dictation of the men who “ran” the caucus. 
To those men, and to them only, he is expected to 
acknowledge allegiance. From them he is to take instruc- 
tions. 

What becomes, then, of our master-and-servant theory ? 
In some way it has been strangely perverted. If we would 
assert our mastership, we must first free ourselves from 
the shackles of serfdom. Whether we like the condition 
or not, the simple fact is that we ourselves are now ser- 
vants of the bosses. Who but ourselves is to blame? Why 
should we, of all men, whine feebly when our orders are 
disobeyed by our fellow-servants? : 

The one thing for us to do is to assert our power to 
rule, making good our assertions by deeds. When we 
have legislators to elect, it is for us to determine what we 
want to have done for the community in the Legislature, 


then to see to it that only men pledged to those things 


are nominated by our party, and, finally, to vote for, and, 
if possible, elect, the men thus pledged. If we fail in this 
programme, we can at least know that our responsibility 
in the matter is discharged. It is too often the case now 
that we fail to discover till after the election just what we 
want of our legislators. This discovery would come more 
opportunely before the election, and if it preceded nomi- 
nations it would not be a moment too soon. The time is 
coming when communities will rise to a consciousness of 


their needs and will elect representatives to do their bid- 


ding. Indeed, the signs of their awakening are already at 
hand in the demand in many States for a system of prima-_ 
ries which all the citizens of each party may attend on 
equal terms and vote directly upon all nominees, certain 
that the choice of the majority will be counted as the 
choice of the party. This demand is bound to grow, for 
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the conscience ot the country, as_ well as the continually 
betrayed public interest, is behind it. Until we have 
destroyed the control of the primaries by rings, it is useless 
to discuss minority representation, for minority represen- 
tation enables the primary, not only to nominate, but actu- 
ally to appoint, its choice. The time may come when the 
public shall feel the need of minority representation ; But 
its first need is majority representation. 


Robert W. Dale 
By Amory H. Bradford 


The most eminent and the ablest man in English Non- 
conformity has joined the majority. The dispatch announc- 
ing the sad event is as follows: ‘“‘ Robert William Dale, 
the celebrated preacher, author, and lecturer, is dead.” 
One phrase is left out of that dispatch which was necessary 
toits completeness. There should have been added: ‘ And 
one of the noblest men in all the British Empire.” Dr. 
Dale was pastor of Carr’s Lane Congregational Church in 
Birmingham. Although that is the strongest church of 
any denomination in the great midland city, and probably 
the strongest Congregational church in the Kingdon, it 
is telling very little about Dr. Dale to say that he was its 
pastor. He was the chief citizen of Birmingham. He 
was interested in all that concerned the city and the nation. 
He was a natural leader of men, chivalric in spirit, gentle 
but courageous in manner, a profound scholar, a wonderful 
orator, and a man of such lofty and spotless character that 
it made all who knew him feel that he was one of nature’s 
noblemen. Dr. Hannay said of him in 1884, ‘“ He is our 
great leader.” In Birmingham; as an orator and as a citi- 
zen, his influence was well-nigh boundless. An eminent 
resident of that city once said to the writer: ‘‘ Dr. Dale 


is the only man that a Birmingham audience cares to hear 
A rare tribute was. 


after John Bright has taken his seat.” 
paid him on two different occasions during the meeting of 
the British Social Science Association in 1884. The 
Associational Sermon, a formal function, was delivered in 
an Established church by an Anglican clergyman who has 
since been made a bishop. The church was nearly empty, 
_ the service being generally ignored by the Social Scientists. 
On the following Sunday, when Dr. Dale preached in his own 
church, the vast auditorium was thronged, and nearly every 
_ prominent member of the Congress was present. During 
one of these sessions Mrs. Dale, who is a very brilliant 
woman, was to read a paper. The Chairman, an eminent 
scientist, introduced her as follows: ‘“‘I am now about to 
present to you the wife of one of the very dest men who ever 
lived ;””. and the tone of his voice showed that he meant 
every ‘word that he said. 

As a preacher, Dr. Dale was a great believer in written 
sermons. He told the writer that he didnot dare to preach 
without notes, for he “‘ used up his material too fast.” 
Although his church probably seats twenty-five hundred, 
and was always thronged, there was not the faintest sug- 
gestion of sensationalism in his preaching. He believed in 
presenting to his people the great fundamental truths of 
the Christian revelation and of the spiritual life, and he 
seldom preached short sermons. The people whom he 
drew around him in the very heart of the business district 
of the greatest manufacturing city of England were strong, 
earnest, thinking men and women, who had vast influence 
in all the social and spiritual movements of the time. 

Dr. Dale was Chairman of the first International Con- 


gregational Council, and his address at that great assembly - 


on “The Divine Life in Man” was worth crossing the 
ocean to hear. For the last three or four years he had 
been in poor health, although he kept bravely at his work. 
Formerly he was one of the most powerful leaders of the 
Liberal party in the Kingdom, but he could not follow Mr. 
Gladstone in his Home Rule crusade, and his poor health 
for the last few years. had taken him out of politics. His 
home was in a large double house on Bristol Road, where 
. he loved to entertain his friends, and where they loved to 
listen to his almost matchless conversation. In August it 
was my privilege to see him for the last time. He was in 
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his study, not well enough to sit up, but out of pain when 
lying down. His voice, always peculiarly cordial and 
musical, seemed doubly sothen. His greeting will never 
be forgotten: ‘‘ Well, how are you again? So glad to see 
you. And how are Fisher and Storrs and Lyman Abbott ? 
Tell me all about them.” And so we talked until the time 
allotted by his ever-vigilant wife had passed, and then, with 
these words from him, we separated: ‘Give my love to all 
my friends. Good-by. God bless you.” 

And so the great and good man has passed to his rest. 
If he had chosen to enter politics, he must have divided 
the primacy of the Liberal party with Mr. Gladstone; but 
he would never consent to take any political office, because 
his pulpit was his chosen sphere for serving God and man. 
His pulpit was his throne. As a preacher, he had all the 
dignity, the rich and affluent diction, and the fine fervor 
which were so happily combined in Canon Liddon, but to 
my mind he was a far larger man, and a far more suggest- 
ive and stimulating preacher, than the Canon of St. Paul’s. 
In his sermons there was a quality of spiritual richness 
almost unequaled. They were like the noblest organ | 
music, and yet level to the needs of the common people. 
As a theologian, he must be ranked as the strongest one 
English Nonconformity has produced in the last half-cen- 
tury, with perhaps the single exception of Principal Fair- 
bairn. Indeed, have there been any stronger and more 
spiritual theologians in England inany Church? Newman, 


-Mozley, and Maurice were all different, but hardly greater. 


For forty-two years he ministered to one people, in succes- 
sion to John Angell James, who occupied the same pulpit 
for fifty years. Such singleness of purpose, such lofty 
ideals, such enthusiastic and passionate devotion to right- 
eousness, such a chivalric spirit, such an urbane manner, 
such singular intellectual ability and culture, and such 
saintly character are seldom combined in one man; that 
they were found in a pre-eminent degree in Robert W. 
Dale all who knew him will lovingly and gratefully testify. 


Torchbearers 
By Arthur Chamberlain 


How fares if, Torchbearer ? 

Nay, do not stay me ! 
Swift be my course as the flight of an arrow! 
Eager, exultant, I spring o’er the stubble, : 
Thread through the brier and leap o’er the hollows ; 
Firm nerve, tense muscle, and heart beating: Onward! 
How should I pause e’en to fling thee an answer,? 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Ah, do not stay me! 
Parched is my mouth, and my throat may scarce murmur, 
Eyes are half blinded with sunshine’s hot glitter, 
Brands from the torch, half-consumeéd, drop upon me, 
Quenching their fire in my bloed heated boiling, 
Scarcely less hot than the fierce-falling embers ! 
Breath would scarce serve me to answer thy question ! 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 
Reeling, I falter, 
Stumbling o’er hillocks that once I leaped over ; 
Flung by a tangle that once I had broken 
Careless, unheeding ; the torch half-extinguished ; 
Fierce-darting pains through the hot hand that holds it; 
Careless of all if at last I may yield it 
Into the hands of another good runner. 


How fares it, Torchbearer ? 

Well! now I fling me 
Flat on the turf by the side of the highway, 
So in one word be thy questionings answered. 
Praise for my striving? Peace !—I am weary, 
Thou art unwinded ; stand, then, and, shading 
Eyes with the hand, peer forward, and tell me 
How fares the torch in the hand of 7 runner ? 
Naught do I reck of my strength gladly yielded, 
So it be only the torch goeth onward ! 


: 
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A Summer Day at Stoke Pogis 


By Helen Marshal] North 


On a certain summer day in the year 1752, a slender, 

delicate young fellow, a year or so out of college, made 
his way from London, and under the beeches of Slough, to 
Stoke Pogis, with serene unconsciousness that he was 
tracing a path which many pilgrims, both from his own 
country and from an almost unknown land across the seas, 
as yet little heard of among college men, would traverse 
for hundreds of years, simply because of his then humble 
name and what it should come to mean. The “ Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard” had not then been written, and 
Mr. Thomas Gray had but recently come from Italy and 
those months of delightful Continental travel with his gen- 
erous college friend of Eton and Cambridge, Mr. Horace 
Walpole. 
_ Hither, also, on a summer day, one hundred and fifty 
years later, with all the noble living, all the revolutions 
and changes and literature and art and the general hu- 
manities and progress lying between them, and also, alas! 
all the difference between genius and the lack of it, came 
a little party of American tourists, a “triple alliance,” to 
see what remained of the charm of Stoke Pogis and the 
memory of the poet. : 

Stoke, even without Gray and his Elegy, would richly 
reward any traveler who loves the rural English beauty of 
wood and stream and scattered suggestions of human living 
which greet him in this fair little town. 

An hour’s ride out from London brings one to Slough, and 
here we leave the prosaic railroad for an inviting drive on 
a smooth brown road, over which spreading beeches cast a 
pleasant shade, with all sorts of pleasant green growing 
things by the wayside. A delicate air of enchantment per- 
vaded the quiet road. Not a human being did we meet, 
and the snug white cottages back from the roadside 
appeared to covet still further retirement from the sounds 
and sights of other human living. The cool yet languorous 
August air was warmed by a beneficent sun, which with- 
held the scorching rays by which he is known on our 
side of the Atlantic, and the good English ponies trotted 
placidly over the two miles or so which the occupants of 
the carriage longed to extend indefinitely. 

But one does not really visit the town of Stoke Pogis, 
since the only house of marked interest to the poet’s 
admirers, the West End house, where he lived with his 
“‘three aunts,”’ as he laughingly called his mother and her 
two sisters, is now entirely changed from its original 
appearance, and suggests nothing to the traveler’s fancy. 
Without question, the little church of the Elegy, in the 
midst of its sweet rural scenery, is the pilgrim’s ultimatum, 
and at the edge of a broad green field our driver set us 
down to wander up the worn path at will. / 

Some ardent but uncritical lover of the poet’s memory 
has perpetrated, in this same field, a stone monument of 
such grim and wide proportions and shape that it might 
easily serve as an elevated bath-tub for a son of Anak, and, 
reared on high, it fails to connect itself with the delicate 
little poet of reserved tastes and retiring demeanor. 

Just here,in the fields and forests surrounding the 
church, the young Gray often walked and studied the book 
of nature whose first pages had opened to him during his 
Continental tour. Walpole writes of their journey through 
the Alps, which impressed him but indifferently: ‘We 
rode over the Alps in the same chaise, but Pegasus drew on 
his side, and a cart-horse on mine.” . It was not then the 
fashion to admire nature. The poets of the day, for the 
most part, sought their inspiration elsewhere. Wordsworth 
was not yet born; Scott opened his eyes on the lovely 
Scotch city, which he was destined to immortalize, the same 
year that poor, melancholy Gray breathed his last in the 
arms of Dr. Brown; and Burns was then a boy of twelve. 
To Gray’s awakened emotions, Stoke Pogis, with the Burn- 
ham beeches close at hand,-with Brocklehurst woods and 
Farnham Royal, with gentle: green hills sloping towards 
the Thames and revealing from thence the distant spires 
of his old school, home at Eton and the gray towers of 
Windsor, with winding meadow paths through quiet scenes 


The Outlook 


which so well suited the shy, retiring nature, furnished the 


monument to the poet. 


to rise and fall like the heaving of the sea. 
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very place of places for the cultivation of his Muse. One 
must read with regret, even now, that his residence here was 
so brief, though the vacations from his Cambridge residence 
were passed at Stoke Pogis. Inhis college days he had 
visited his uncle at Burnham, near Stoke, and discovered 
the charms of the surrounding country, which he was now 
to see with a cultivated eye and taste. In those days he 
writes of the place: “‘ My comfort . .. is that I have, at 
the distance of half a mile, through a green lane, a forest 
(the vulgar call it a common), all my own, at least as good 
as so, for I spy no human thing in it but myself. It is a 
little chaos of mountains and precipices ; mountains, it is 
true, that do not ascend much above the clouds, nor are 
the declivities quite so amazing as Dover Cliff; but just 
such hills as people who love their necks as well as I do 
may venture to climb, and crags that give the eye as much 
pleasure as if they were more dangerous. Both vale and 
hill are covered with most venerable beeches, and other 
very reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient 
people, are always dreaming out their old stories to the 
winds, At the foot of one of these squats ME (¢/ penseroso), 
and there I grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The 
timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol around me 
like Adam in Paradise before he had an Eve; but I think 
he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly do.” : 

Gray had been at Stoke Pogis but a few days when he was 
inspired to write his first original poem of consequence, the 
‘Ode to Spring ;’’ and in the same month he also wrote 


_ the “ Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College.” At 


the same time were also written the “‘ Hymn to Adversity,” 
and the beautiful sonnet to his beloved friend Richard | 
West, who died while the “‘ Ode to Spring ”’ was on its way to . 
meet his eye before it should be given tothe public. And 
of this dear friend’s death, even thirty years later, Gray 
could not speak unmoved. | 

Inthe “Ode to Spring” one finds a picture of Stoke, as 


true to-day as when it was first written. 


But of chiefest interest connected with Stoke Pogiis and 
the name of Gray is the fact that from here came the in- 
spiration for, and here was begun, the Elegy which bears 
much the same relation to the place that “‘The Lady of 
the Lake” bears to the Trossachs and Loch Katrine. 
One finds it almost difficult to believe that the same little 
churchyard honored by the poet’s pen is to-day so little 
changed from its appearance one hundred and fifty years 
ago that you may study it with satisfaction from the poem, 
line by line. The tiny church, said to have been built in 
the fourteenth century by Sir John Molines, is a dainty 
structure, as complete in its way as any ambitious abbey, 
and situated in the midst of the churchyard. An ancient 
yew-tree guards it on one side, but its mate has fallen a 
victim of age. A magnificent spreading elm is the sentinel 
on the opposite side. The pretty tower could never have 
been more beautiful, in its ivy mantel, than it appears 
to-day, and owls still seek its shelter. Ivy-vines cling 


luxuriantly to the old church walls and richly weave a 


garland over the plainly inscribed tablet which is the only 
His grave near by he shares with . 
the beloved mother, and the inscription which he wrote 


for her suffices for the two: “‘In the same pious confi- 


dence, beside her friend and sister, here sleep the remains 


of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother of many 


children, one of whom alone had the misfortune to survive 
her.” 

The church, as before stated, stands quite by itself in a 
broad, park-like inclosure, and as one enters the walk 
among the graves there quickly spring to his lips the 
lines: ‘Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap ;” for here a peculiar form of grave actually appears 
This arrange- 
ment may be common enough in England, though we did 
not chance to see it elsewhere, but it is quite unknown in 
America. The effect is rather pleasing than otherwise, 
as if the “ rude forefathers of the hamlet ” were in friendly 
neighborhood and pleased to mingle their dust in gentle 
undulations which forbid stated boundaries. On either 
side of the little walk, growing to a height of several feet, 
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rich crimson, pink, and white rose-trees grow strong and 


fresh, closely trimmed, in modern fashion, nearly to the 
top, where they bloom out in regal rose-fashion all through 
the summer. 

We remembered the poet’s love ot Roniies, and how, 
in his lonely room at Cambridge during the last years of 
his life, he made beauty around him when as yet the 
adornment of college rooms was unheard of. His pleas- 
ant east and west windows were filled with mignonette or 
other fragrant. plant, and later, at Bloomsbury, 
‘‘Gray must always have flowers about him, and he 
trudged down to Covent Garden every day for his sweet 
peas and pinks, scarlet martagon-lilies, double stocks and 
flowering marjoram,” as Mr. Gosse records. And to a 
friend who had asked his advice about the arrangement 
of his garden he writes: ‘‘ And so you have a garden of 
your own, and you plant and transplant, and are dirty and 
amused? Are you not ashamed of yourself? Why, I 
have no such thing, you monster, nor ever shall be either 
dirty or amused as long as I live. My gardens are in the 
window, like those of a lodger up three pairs of stairs in 
Petticoat Lane or Camomile Street, and they go to bed 
regularly under the same roof that I do. Dear, how 
charming it must be to walk out in one’s own garding and 
sit on a bench in the open air, with a fountain and a 
leaden statue and a rolling stone and an arbour!” 

We had hoped to get a copy of the ‘“‘ Elegy” at Stoke 
-Pogis, but the usual enterprise of places haunted by sight- 
seers did not find expression here. However, one of the 
party repeated the lines, to our great satisfaction. White 
woolly dots on the hills surrounding the plain easily sug- 
gested the “drowsy tinklings ” of the “ distant fold,” and, 
should he remain until the close of day, the visitor might 
expect to see the plowman on his homeward “ weary way ” 
and the gentle fading of ‘the glimmering landscape.”’ For 
the ‘‘ solemn stillness ” there is no need to wait. It sur- 
rounds and quiets one, inspiring a feeling of such content 


with his environment, such a blissful oblivion of the cares | 


and moils of the world to which the railroad leads, that 
one longs to linger here and forget his fate. 

We went lazily up the path and walked about under the 
" yew-tree, gathered some ivy-leaves from the tower, and 
strolled into the church. A smiling pew-opener, one of 
the decayed, humble women, in faded, decent black, that 
one expects to find in such a place, dropped us a respectful 
curtsey, and led us to the tiny chancel, which was aglow 
and shining with great clusters of lilies and roses, ready 
for the grand wedding of the daughter of the first lady of 
the parish—God bless her! The dim, pleasing light of 


the small interior, the fragrance of the still breathing lilies © 


and roses, and the holy atmosphere of a place where wor- 
ship had so long been offered to the God of heaven, and 
where at least one heart glowing with genius had loved to 
come, combined to move most tenderly the hearts of the 
strange visitors. 

“You will surely stop over to the wedding, ma’am,”’ 
said the gentle pew-opener; “it is to be a grand affair, 
ma’am, such as the place has not seen in many a day.” 

We looked at each other regretfully. Staying to the 
wedding at Stoke Pogis meant that the Queen’s Windsor 
Castle must be passed by. 

“But the ringers are coming, ma’am,” added the little 
woman, as she gave us a generous handful of flowers left 
over from the great supply sent by the blissful groom, and 
in her face one could see that self-respecting pride in the 
occasion which would be a white day in the memories of 
her uneventful life. We recalled the expression of Gray 
concerning life at Stoke in a letter to his friend Horace 
Walpole: “A place where even the ordinary tattle of the 
town arrives not till it is stale, and which produces no 
events of its own.” 

But we were forced to decline the pleasing prospect of 
being wedding guests on an occasion so promising, and 
laid our little tribute of lilies and roses on the broad low 
stone which covers the mother and her poet—though the 
mother never knew that the son was a poet, if we may be- 
lieve the historians’ statements. She died at the age of 
sixty-seven, this beloved mother, and Gray retained most 
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tender memories of her through his life. He was the only 
survivor of twelve children, the others having died in 
infancy, and was especially dear to the mother’s heart. 
To the toil of her hands he was indebted for his schooling 
at Eton and at Cambridge. Thirteen years after her death 
he writes to his friend Mason: “I have discovered a 
thing very little known, which is, that in one’s whole life 
one can never have any more than a single mother. ... I 
never discovered this (with full evidence and conviction, 
I mean) till it was too late. It is thirteen years ago, and 
seems but yesterday; and every day I live it sinks deeper 
into my heart.” And, again, he writes to a friend in afflic- 
tion: “I have seen the scene you describe, and know how 
dreadful it is; I know, too, I am the better for it. We 
are all idle and thoughtless things, and have no sense, no 
use in the world any longer than that sad impression lasts ; 
the deeper it is engraved the better.” 

Gray’s connection with the West End home and Stoke 
Pogis ceased with the death of his last aunt, though his 


thoughts were often with the fair little hamlet which con- 


tained the dust of his mother. and where, eighteen years 
after, his own resting-place was made. 

We left the little church reverently and reluctantly. The 
towers of Windsor beckoned; but whenever the memory of 
that bright day at Stoke Pogis returns, with it always 
comes a regret for that pretty wedding-day with its lilies 
and roses, the bell-ringers, and the faithful pew-opener. 


Hints to Readers 


Would you kindly give a list of books in French and English 
for a student of the French Revolution? Ido not wish a list 
for an ordinary reader, but one which will comprise such books 
as would be used by graduate students at Columbia or Johns 
Hopkins who were making a special study of that period. I 
should also like a list of books in either German or English on 
the “Sturm und Drang” period in German literature. 

M. E. S. 

1. The histories of Kitchin, Stephens, Morris, Smyth, Van Laun, Carlyle, 
Mignet, Thiers, Louis Blanc, Michelet, De Tocqueville, Lamartine, Taine, 
Sybel, Dahlmann, Schmidt, and Wachsmuth. The “ Travels in France” of 
Arthur Young. The Essays of Edmund Burke, Sir James Mackintosh, Croker, 
Lilly, Prince Metternich, Macaulay. The biographies of Lafayette by Bayard 
Tuckerman, of Marat by Belfort Bax, of Robespierre by G. H. Lewes, of 
Mirabeau by Arthur Hassall, and of Danton by Groénlund, Robinet, and 


Bougeart. 

2. In English: Bayard Taylor’ s “Studies in German Literature 3” Karl 
Hillebrand’s ‘“‘German Thought.’ In German: the literature-histories of 
Koch, Konig, Karpeles, Gervinus, and Scherer ; the essays of Hermann Grimm. 


1. I have been so delighted with and become so interested in ~ 
your “ book tours” and other hints that I wish to trespass on 
your space once again. Will you kindly give such a course for 
the New England and Middle States as you did for the South and 
West? 2. Also a course of historical reading for this country, simi- 
lar to the one of England in the Jast issue—histories, historical 
novels, biographies, poetry, etc. 3. Do you know whether any 
collection of photographed views can be obtained, following out 


-somewhat the line of the New England and.Middle or South 


and West course, and what their cost? 
| G. K. MACN. 


1. Baedeker’s ‘“‘ The United States ;’’ Appletons’ ‘‘ General Guide ;”” Sweetser’s 
‘*New England;” the New England and Middle States in the American 
Commonwealth Series; Professor Freeman, ‘“‘ Some Impressions of the United 
States ;?’ Matthew Arnold, “ Discourses on America;’” “ Max O’Rell” (M. 
Paul Blouet), “Jonathan and His Continent;” Thoreau, ‘“* Maine Woods,” | 
**Cape Cod,’’ “‘ Walden,” ‘* A Week on the Concord ;’”’ C. D. Warner, “ Their 
Pilgrimage” and “In the Wilderness;’’ Arthur Gilman, “ The Story of Bos- 
ton;” John Fiske, ‘‘ The Beginnings of New England ;” Palfrey, “ History of 
New England;’ B. J. Lossing, “‘ History of the City of New York;’’ Cook, 
‘*Summer Rambles Near Philadelphia.”” For a short history of the United 
States read John Fiske's ; for a longer, take Bancroft. The stories and essays 
of Washington Irving; Hawthorne, “ The Scarlet Letter,” ** House of Seven 
Gables,” ‘*Septimius Felton ;’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Breakfast-Table 
series, *‘ Elsie Venner,” ‘‘The Guardian Angel;’’ Longfellow, ‘“‘ Kavanagh,” 
Hyperion ;”’ Mrs. Stowe, “‘The Minister’s Wooing,” “‘Old-Town Folks,” 
** Poganuc People ;’’? G. W. Curtis, ‘Prue and I;” the stories of Miss Jewett, 
Miss Wilkins, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, and Mrs. Slosson. 

2. Histories (small) by John Fiske, Goldwin Smith. President Aeaiiente: 
Arthur Gilman, Alexander Johnston; longer, by McMaster and Bancroft; 
political, by Johnston, Bryce (‘The American Commonwealth”), Mulford 
(“‘ The Nation’’), Professor von Holst, A. de Tocqueville. Biographies: 
Patrick Henry, by M. C. Tyler; Edmund Randolph, by M. D. Conway; Ben- 
jamin Franklin, by E. E. Hale; Hamilton, by H. C. Lodge; Washington, by 
W. Irving, also by H. C. Lodge; Washington Irving, by C. D. Warner; Jona- 
than Edwards, by A. V. G. Allen; Lincoln, by Nicolay and Hay, also by 
Noah Brooks; Henry Clay, by Carl Schurz; Daniel Webster, by H. C. Lodge; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, by O. W. Holmes; Charles Sumner, by E. L. Pierce; 
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Mark Hopkins, by Franklin Carter ; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by Samuel 
Longfellow; The Sherman Letters ; The Lowell Letters; George William 
Curtis, by Edward Cary. 

Poetry: “ American Poems” (Simonds) ; read the best works of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Emerson, and Aldrich. 

Historical and other Novels: Thackeray, ‘“‘ The Virginians:’’ Hawthorne, 

“The Scarlet Letter ;? the stories of Washington Irving; Dr. Holland, “‘ The 
Bay-Path ;”’ Jane G. Austin, ‘Standish of Standish,” “ Betty Alden, ? Dr. Le 
Baron and his Daughters ;” Bynner, Begum’s Daughter ;’ Mrs. Barr, 
** The Bow of Orange Ribbon ;”” Theodore Winthrop, “‘ Cecil Dreeme,”’ “ John 
Brent ;” Howells, ** Their Wedding Journey,” ‘“‘A Chance Acquaintance,” 
“‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” “A Hazard of New Fortunes ;” Charles Dudley 
Warner, ‘“‘ A Little Journey in the World,”’ ‘‘ The Golden House ;” T. B. Ald- 
rich, The Story of a Bad Boy ;” Harold Frederic, ‘‘ In the Valley,’’ Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife.” 

_3. Write to Messrs. E. and H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York 
City. 


At present I am interested in the study of Chaucer, and I - 


have been endeavoring to ascertain the names of some of the 
best works on that subject. My aim is to obtain a knowledge 
of contemporary life as well as of Chaucer. 

H. T. 


Lowell, “‘ My Study Windows;” Professor A. W. Ward, “‘Chaucer” in the 
English Men of Letters Series; William Godwin, ‘‘ Life of Chaucer;” W. D. 
Selby, “Life Records of Chaucer’ (published by the Chaucer Society); 
M. Browne, “‘Chaucer’s England :” Ten Brink, ‘‘ Early English Literature ;”’ 
Stopford Brooke. ‘‘ Early English Literature ;’’ Vols. IIJ. and IV. of Henry 
Morley’s “English Writers; Pollard, ‘‘Chaucer;’’ Skeat’s Notes in his 
**Oxford Chaucer” .(the text alone is also published as “‘The Student’s 
Chaucer’’); the “‘ Chaucer” volumes in the Clarendon Press Series ; Sweet’s 
*“* Middle English Primer ;’”’ F. J. Child, ‘Observations on the Language of 
Chaucer and Gower.” 


I wish you would publish in your paper a list of books desir- 
able for a girl to read who is about going to Dresden to study 
painting. re. C. 

Liibke, History of Art Radcliffe, ‘Schools and Masters of Painting 
Kugler, ‘“‘ Handbook to German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting,’ 
either in the original or in Crowe’s translation; Pietsch, ‘‘ Contemporary Ger- 
man Art ;’”? Kate Thompson, “ The Picture Galleries of Europe ;’’ Wedmore, 
“* The Masters of Genre Painting ;’’? Ruskin, ‘*‘ Modern Painters ;”? and, above 
all, Morelli, ** Italian Masters in German Galleries,’”’ either in the original orin 
Mrs. Richter’s translation. 


Some East Side Families—lI. 
By Lillian W. Betts 


I knew of this family some months before I met any 
member of it. The husband had just died, and the widow, 
with a brother and her two boys of five and six, constituted 
the family. The love and sympathy expressed toward this 
widow convinced me that she was far above. the ordinary 
woman in sweetness of nature. It was evident, too, that 
she possessed heroic qualities which commanded the 
highest respect from her intimate friends. Through them 
I heard that the brother had brought a friend to board with 
him. And then came the knowledge that the two men had 
no work. Hard times had so pinched the widow’s neigh- 
bors that they now did their own washing and scrubbing, 
and she had no work. Some women living on the East 
Side had formed a club for ‘mutual improvement and 
altruistic effort, which should manifest itself in creating 
social opportunity for the members and their friends ; should 
help the needy when possible; and should manifest the 
neighborly spirit as Christ preached and lived it. 

To the treasury of this club friends had sent money, to 
be expended in ways that met the approval of the members, 
for people who were known to them personally. The main 
purpose was to make it unnecessary for any family hitherto 
independent to appeal to any public organization for help. 

Early in that memorable fall of. 1894 the little widow 
found herself helpless, with twin boys born seven months 
after her husband’s death. The experience of that woman 
during those months was one long tragedy. Would that it 
could be written in letters of blood as a warning for all 
women. The babies were two weeks old when I heard it. 
She sat in a rocker, with an arm folded about each tiny, 
withered little body. There was not a trace of babyhood in 
those babies, as you know it—they were feeble, unattractive, 
poorly clad in gray, as if to emphasize the absence of hope 
from their future. The mother, with beautiful bronze 
hair, and the Irish blue eyes, and the musical voice so 
often the gift of her countrywomen, looked down upon 
them in love and pride. 
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The room in which she sat was about nine by eleven 
feet, with a bedroom, six by eight, perfectly dark and 
unventilated, opening from it. The light in the room on 
the sunniest day was a bright twilight. "it faced the dark 
brick wall of the corner house, seven feet away. <A small 
stove, a wooden table covered with oilcloth, a sewing- 
machine, and two wooden-bottomed chairs completed the 
furniture. The rent was $5 a month for these rooms, with 
no water or drain. The same rooms higher up brought 
$6, $7, and $8, because they were lighter. 

“No, I do not know how I am to get on, but I will 
somehow when I get stronger.” Her voice trembled, but 
her eyes shone steadily, full of courage. “If Johnny was 


. at work, he would help me ”’—Johnny was the brother ; 
_more of ‘him later. 


‘‘The rent bothers me most. If that 
was paid, I would manage ’’—again the break, and this 
time tears. ‘It’s been awful hard; I wanted to die.” 
Here she looked at her babies as if to ask their forgive- 
ness for the thought. ‘I did notknow, I did not think. I 
had no money when he died, and I had to work right 
away. One evening I knew something was wrong. I was 
blind with fear. I hurried to the doctor’s, and she told 
me—told me what I should have known. Oh, how I got 
home that night I do not know! I staggered out of the 
dispensary into the street, and when I came to myself I 
was lying on the floor here. It all came to me. The 
queer look of the women in the house, the strange way the 
grocer treated me, the strangeness of these months. I 
understood them. Howcouldthey? They had known me 
all my life, and yet they thought—” Her tongue could 
not utter it. Her eyes were steely in their brightness and 
hardness, and her hands were clinched. The clock ticked 
on the shelf, and no sound broke the stillness. ‘ I do not 
know how I lived. Johnny helped me, but he had little 
work. I did not go out, and fewcame in. I wanted to 
bury myself and the children. And then to go through it 
all alone! No one to care, and all to feel that the baby 
would only be another burden. The time came. Then 
the women were good to me, for they saw I was not wrong ; 
that I was true. I don’t blame them, poor things! They 
did not think. But I’ll be sure all my life that a woman 
is wrong before I’ll treat her as if she were wrong. They 
were good to me that awful night when the babies were 
born. When they told me there were two, I turned my 
face to the wall and asked God to let me die. I think 
some of them knew how’: I felt, for one leaned over me and 


said: ‘ The Lord will provide for them, and for you. Keep 
up your courage.’ He has,” she continued. “He has. 
How good that Club and its friends have beentome! The 


rent surely paid for eight months! With what Johnny will 
do—how he loves the babies! they know him now—I can 


get along.” 


Now the struggle began in earnest. Work grew more 


and more scarce, and the problem of the little family more 


complicated. ‘The babies were so feeble as to require con- 
stant care, and wage-earning for the mother was impossible. 
Johnny, the brother, does not look like a hero. He is 
short, and much too broad for his height. He has the 
appearance of being stunted. He is shy, and avoids notice. | 
He has not the faintest idea of the place he holds in the 
affection of his friends, and would vehemently protest — 
against the title of hero. One day the President of the 
Club, in which our dear little widow had so many friends, 
was told by one in authority in the house where the Club 
met that she was doing very wrong to permit Johnny and 
his friend to sleep,in the widow’s home, for they drank. 

How do you know ?” 

‘* Miss ,»’ mentioning the name of a trained nurse 
to the sick poor, ‘“‘ was there the other day, and the brother 
came in drunk. If the Club pays her rent, it ought to 
insist that those two men find some other place. They do 
not pay her for the privilege of sleeping there, do they ?” 

‘‘No. They only give her two-thirds of all they earn to 
buy food, and they furnish her with coal. I suppose they 
have kept the family from being hungry,” was the answer. 

‘Well, you ought to see that they leave at once; it is 
not right to furnish shelter to men who drink.”’ ! 

That afternoon a call was made on the little widow, and 


| 
| 


Christmas dinner. 
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she was told that it would be better that she and her family 


should occupy the two rooms alone. With pathetic meek- 
ness she assented, and the President left her hating herself 
for. her unwarrantable interference; for acting on hearsay 
evidence ; for making it impossible for common self-sacri- 
fice to maintain a home ; for separating a brother and sister 
whose bond of love was peculiarly close. And, most of all, 

“she hated herself because the poverty of the ‘victims was 
made the excuse for her arbitrary decision. They were 
dependent and helpless. 

A friend furnished a dinner each Sunday for the family. 
As Christmas approached, she decided that she would send 
This friend knew of the arbitrary 
action of the President, and requested that a note be 
written and mailed to the widow telling her that the 
Christmas dinner would come, and asking her to invite her 
brother and his friend to take Christmas dinner with her. 
This note was not written ; it was forgotten. 

Christmas morning came, and with it the dinner. 
occurred is described by a neighbor who was present. 
_ “ When the turkey was taken out of the basket, the boys 
just hugged it. Johnny was there, and she said: ‘ Johnny, 
you must stay and take dinner with us. You know I can 
cook a turkey, and this is such a big fellow you must help 
us eat it.’ 

“¢¢ No, it would not be right,’ said Johnny. ‘ That turkey 
“was sent for you and the children. It would not be right 
for me to eat it.’ 

“And Johnny got up and went right out,” continued the 


What 


neighbor, *‘ and he did not come back all day. His sister - 


felt bad, for he had brought each of the children some- 


thing ; he had had very little work, and he had his room- 


rent to pay. 
_ * About two weeks afterward loluaw had work, al he 
brought a steak to his sister’s to have her cook it, that all 
might share it. His sister said something about his sudden 
going away Christmas. ‘I didn’t dare stay,’ he answered, 
‘for I knew I could not refuse the dinner if I smelt it 
cooking. I did not have breakfast that day, nor nothing 
but breakfast the day before. I was awful hungry.’ 

““<¢Oh, Johnny, why didn’t you stay?’ 

“ «It would not have been right,’ was Johnny’s-answer.” 

This was the man whom prosperity and plenty dared to 
order out of the home of poverty and misfortune. 


The day that Johnny was accused of being drunk he had 


had work part of the day. He came home while this 
nurse was visiting the sick babies. He did not see the 
visitor until he was in the room, and in his embarrassment 
he threw down his coal-shovel, over which he stumbled, 
and hurriedly left the room, stumbling again on the stairs— 
an accident which was overheard and counted against him. 
The babies are now eighteen months old, and Johnny has 
never tasted even beer since they were born. The moment 
he enters the room four bony arms and four tiny bony 
hands are raised eagerly to meet him. Sickness came not 
long since to the little widow, and death seemed for two 
days very near. Johnny pawned his clothes to buy the 
medicine and pay the doctor; he took care of his sister 
every night, and when he could not find work he took care 
of her in the daytime. Prosperity, in the guise of philan- 
_ thropy, had toadminister one more blow. A trained nurse 
was sent to the house while the widow was ill. She carried 
a bundle. Before she left she rolled up two baby dresses 
she had brought, saying, ‘“‘ The babies are well clad; you 
do not need these.’”’ When the mother told this her lip 


trembled; she seemed to shrink asif struck. She had not | 
asked for help, and had considered the nurse’s call one of 


friendship. 

In our anxiety to deal wisely with the unfortunate poor, 
let us see to itthat we do not insult them. Let us either 
confine ourselves to professional service, and leave the 
offices of friendship to friends, or carry into our work some 
of the spirit of Christ. The finest definition of the expres- 


sion of gratitude ever heard was given ina comment on this | 


little widow by a friend who has known poverty and sorrow : 
“You know, when you do anything for her, she makes 

you fee] that you have made her rich and yourself poor.” 
And another said of her: ‘“‘ When you give her half of 
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a five-cent bar of soap, she acts as though you had given 
her a turkey dinner. That’s just the difference between 
her and Mrs. ,’ mentioning another widow who had 
been a friend of the Club members. ‘‘ When you give her 
a twelve-pound turkey, she acts as though she expected one 
that weighed forty pounds.” 

Johnny and his sister and the children are. -coming to 
brighter places. The sister has janitress work to do in a 
big building, and Johnny comes early in the morning at 
five o’clock to care for the children until their mother gets 
back, about eight a.m. Then Johnny goes out to look for 
work, and sometimes he is successful. Plenty and pros- 
perity, even in the guise of philanthropy, have lost their 
right to interfere in this home, for it is just becoming once 


more self-supporting. 


The National Plant, Flower, and Fruit 
Guild 


As the season of spring approaches, it seems wise to call 
the attention of those interested in fruit and flower mis- 
sions to the proposed federation of these missions, which 
is to be known as the National Plant, Flower, and Fruit 
Guild. It is not the purpose of the Guild to interfere in 
any way with any of the existing independent missions or 
with the work of any single individual. As at present con- 
ducted there is much wasted energy in this work. The 
proposed Guild means to make arrangements that will 
prevent the second handling of the fruits, plants, or 
flowers—so that all will be sent directly from the sender 
to their destination. It is proposed to have collectors for 
certain routes in each district, who will make arrangements 
to call on a certain day of the week for donations of flowers, 
fruits, or plants; these will be shipped directly from the rail- 
road station to the hospital, or the tenement-house family, 
or the mission school, for which they are intended. In 
order to have the benefit of small collections, an effort is 
made to secure in each given neighborhood twenty-five or 
more persons who will contribute five bunches of five flow- 
ers each once a week during the whole or part of the sea- 
son of out-of-door flowers, the collections to be made so 
early in the day as to insure the delivery at an early hour 
at the nearest city for which they are intended. The col- 
lector is expected to keep an accurate account of the num- 
ber of bunches presented, and to send a weekly report of 
the total to the secretary of the local flower mission or 
guild.. When the collector is not able to do her work, she 
is expected to furnish a substitute. A second feature is 
that, at the proper season, those who donate flowers will 
be asked, when doing up their jellies and fruits, to sub- 
scribe a portion of these to some hospital, diet-kitchen, 
or to a depot of supplies under the control of the trained 
nurses for the sick poor. In the fall, when flowers are 
taken up, the collectors will be expected to secure as many 
plants for potting as possible—these to be given to the 
Potted Plant Association, or to the kindergartens, or to the 
mission schools, that the children may have the pleasure 
of taking care of a growing plant in the winter. Further 
information can be secured by addressing Mrs. William 
Starr Dana, 1o East Fourteenth Street, New York City, 
which is the address of the general office of the National 
Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild. 


City and Country 


A fevered vortex of o’ercrowded life, 
Men who attain, who fail, who faint, who plod— . 
_A restless haste, interminable strife, 
_And ceaseless din that drowns the voice of God. 


A peaceful calm, a buoyant sense of space 
From boundless azure, and broad tranquil green, 
The soul, in tune, looks now upon God’s face | 
With but a veil of flowering bloom between. 
—Selected from Katrina Trask’s “ Sonnets and Lyr.cs.” 
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For the Amateur Accountant 
By Margaret Meredith 


I was once treasurer of a mission band, and the weekly 
penny dues and small expenditures cost me many hours of 
work. I had very systematic little books, full of cross-bars, 
but balancing proved hard. : 

There was a retired business man in our church, and it 
occurred to me to ask him for ideas. So I went to him 
prepared to spend an intricate afternoon. 

On the contrary, after looking for a moment at my figur- 
ing, he said: ‘There is only one rule for keeping accounts : 
Get a book with big, broad pages and set down all the 
receipts, date by date, on one page, and the expenditures 
on the opposite page. There is more money lost by econo- 
mizing paper than any one could dream.” 

That did not seem a liberal education in keeping ac- 
counts, but my experience has proved its worth and suff- 
ciency ever since. A mistake is not likely to occur ; and, 
if it occurs, is easily detected. Nothing would induce me, 
with my poor degree of clear-headedness, ever again to set 
down my credits and debits one after another on the same 
page, with their amounts in different columns, or to use any 
other method of condensation. You can never know till 


you try it how vast is the safeguard of the straightforward, © 


separate pages. 


My instructor added a helpful hint in a reminiscence: 


“I once noticed a light burning very late night after night 
in my counting-room, and saw the bookkeeper growing 
paler and paler. After about two weeks, I went to him, 
and said: ‘ Mr. , there is something the matter with 
your accounts. If you will confide in me, I can very prob- 
ably help you.’ ‘Yes,’ hesaid, ‘there is. They will not 
balance by a hundred dollars.’ I took the ledgers and ran 
my eye along column after column, and ina very short time 
exclaimed: ‘There it is! There is fifty dollars set down as 
an expenditure which should have been set down as a 
receipt!’ But the man’s face did not clear up: ‘ That is 
only fifty dollars. I have toaccount for a hundred.’ ‘ Well, 
take fifty dollars from the debit column and add it to the 
credit column, and does not that make one hundred dollars 
difference ?? That,” he added, “is worth remembering. 
This really good bookkeeper had looked exhaustively for a 
mistake of one in the arithmetic, and for wrong one-hundreds 
in every shape and form, and had never looked for this most 
likely error.” I am not writing, you remember, for trained 
accountants forewarned of such pitfalls. 

Learn bookkeeping if you have no trade and must earn 
rour living. A business man in a Western city told me 
that tothe hundreds who applied for situations the first 
question asked was generally, ‘‘ Can you keep books ?” and 
the almost uniform answer was, “No;” that he never 
ceased to wonder at the blindness of young men in so sim- 
ple a matter. I remonstrated that double entry was not so 
simple a matter. “‘ But they don’t want double-entry here,”’ 
he emphatically declared ; ‘the employers do not under- 
stand that themselves, and they do not want their clerks 
to know more than they do ”—did not want their own books 
to be a mystery to them. 

That is not fully true. The knowledge of double-entry 
is invaluable; but a knowledge of single-entry—just the 
two pages which I have described, which seems too simple 
to be called knowledge—goes a great way. I know a young 
laboring man who holds his stern, money-making father 
under his thumb (with most righteous results) because he 
can keep the accounts of the concern. And, by the way, 
I was amazed when he said, “ You taught it te me!” hav- 
ing merely practiced him for a few hours upon the plan 
described above, and having told him good-by with a try- 
ing consciousness that he had already known as much as 
his patronizing teacher. I know another idle young scamp 
who got easy work and better wages during hard days of a 
strike in the coal-yards by his very superficial skill in this 
line. Finally, I have the jolly letter of a college graduate, out 
roughing it for his health and bread and butter in a lumber 
camp: “ At first the boss swore at me from morning till 
night, because I did not understand my business; but now, 
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since he has found that I can help him with the accounts, 
he thinks the world of me.” 
My teacher added one piece of advice to me, as the 
custodian of public money, which I have not often had — 
the courage to follow: “ Publish your report as treasurer 
each year in the town paper. Besure to doit. There is 
no other way to besafe.” I exclaimed at such audacity for. 


a tiny society like ours, but he did not yield at all. Per- 
haps he was right. 
Some Echoes and Pictures 
By Elizabeth Elliot 
The Mrs. Partingtons are not all dead yet. As fast as 


one of them expires, her mantle falls upon some worthy 
successor. The last one is a devout Episcopalian. The 
church which shé attends was lately embellished with a large 
and handsome stained-glass window, a copy of Doré’s picture 
of Christ leaving the Pretorium. Of a member of the 
church, who had been absent for a time, this lady inquired : 
‘‘ Have you seen the new window? Isn’t it beautiful? It 
represents Christ leaving the Petroleum, you know, by Dor!” 


There is a certain window on Broadway which is always 
crammed with chiffons of the most trifling and feminine 
character. There are all kinds of odd stick-pins, flower- 
headed bonnet-pins, supercilious-looking lorgnettes with 
long chains, jangling chatelaines with a score of more or 
less useless attachments, an enticing variety of perfumes 
and soaps and cosmetics, side combs and back combs glis- 
tening with imitations of all known precious stones, tiny 
little Russian leather boudoir clocks, irresistible to a fem- 
inine heart, cozy little coin-purses whose tops hold a scrap 
of a mirror just big enough to see the tip of your nose in, 
brushes and nail-tools and hair-curlers in glittering silver, 
fans and photograph-frames and bangles, and a hundred 
other futilities which most women delight to have littering 
their toilet-tables and bureau drawers. There are always 
a number of people gazing into this window, and one would 
naturally expect the gazers to be women. On the contrary, — 
it is invariably substantial, solid, businesslike-looking men 
who stand in a row before these glittering attractions, and 
stare solemnly at the bewildering array. I have often 
wondered, as I passed their broad and solid backs, why 
they looked. Are they seeking a gift for wives or daugh- 
ters or sweethearts? Are they a row of old bachelors, not 
familiar with the sight of feminine frills, and meditating 
on what they have lost—or escaped? Or are they just 
looking because it is pretty? 


There is a little colored girl here in New York who is 
quite the equal of Mark Tapley in cheerfulness, and never 
thinks of bragging of it. | 

She is a tiny little lean creature, as black as the most 
extensively advertised black ink, half-starved, and dressed 
in other people’s cast-offs, all either too big or too little, | 
and worn till they are little more than a wildly fluttering 
fringe of tatters. Her general effect is that of having 
passed hurriedly through a rag-bag and retained as clothing 
simply what adhered. To add to these disadvantages, she has 
only one leg, and hobbles about on a crutch. But the way 
that little crutch gets over the ground makes it equal to 
about six legs. In all the street games the crutch is a 
ringleader, and when the youngsters get into a squabble 
the crutch is in the thickest of the fray. Topsy’s tongue 
is as glib and her laugh as happy as the rosiest and health- 
iest little petted darling who plays in the park witha 
white-capped nurse in attendance. And, by some inge- 
nuity, she manages always to keep up with the procession. 
When marble-time comes she contrives to get hold of some 
marbles and take a hand; when it is kite-time or top-time 
Topsy manages to beg, borrow, or make a top or « kite, 
and, though the top may spin or the kite may wobble hope- 
lessly, she hops gayly around with the rest, conscious of 
being as fin de sitcle as any of them. ) 

But when the roller-skate craze began, as it does every 
year with the first mild days, and fortunate children were 


| 
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skating like mad up and down the sidewalks, it seemed as 
if this time poor little Topsy would have to give it up. 
But those who thought so didn’t know her resources. As 
promptly as any one she was on the street with her one 
roller-skate. It was of home manufacture, and consisted 
of an ingenious arrangement of spools securely lashed to 
her foot. With her crutch under her arm she went 
careering along the sidewalk shrieking with glee, and ap- 
parently quite unconscious that the market afforded a better 
article of roller-skate than hers. : 

A girl with that disposition is rich whether she lives in 
a tenement or on Fifth Avenue. 


Chivalry for Girls 
By J. C. 


We have for generations trained our boys in a sense of 
the obligation of the strong to the weak, and therefore in 
chivalry toward women. Perhaps because we have supposed 
that nothing could be weaker than women, we have failed, 
I fear, to impress the same lesson on our girls. It is an 
idea which rarely occurs to a woman that in most of her 
dealings with men the advantage lies with her, and that, 
in case of small hostilities, her foe, despite superiority in 
bodily strength, is bound hand and foot before her. 

The use of physical force in case of a disparity of strength 
has been so long and universally condemned that as against 
this a woman may rest secure in the protection afforded by 
_ her own weakness, But, if a man be in any sense a gen- 
tleman, the habit which makes it impossible to strike a 
woman literally, makes it as impossible metaphorically. In 
response to insults of manner and of speech his tongue is as 
completely tied as his hands would be if a woman slapped 
him in the face. 

I have lately had occasion to compare the experiences of 
men and women who have taught in one of our first colleges 
for women. Without exception, the women tell me that 
their treatment at the hands of their classes has been uni- 
formly considerate and kind. Some of them were very 
young women, whose timidity and inexperience would have 
made them helpless under any other treatment. 
men, almost without exception, have gained their position 
with their class at the cost of weeks of humiliation ; and, 
what is worse, the more finely organized and chivalrous 
the man is, the more prolonged and stinging is his trial. 
Yet college girls are presumably a picked class of women. 

In a certain large city bank is a special window for the 
transaction of business with women. And duty at that 
window is the dread of all the employees—not, as one of 
them told me, because of the unbusinesslike habits of 
women, but because, to use his boyish phrase, “ they’re 
always blowing you up, and because they’re women you’ve 
got to take it.”’ t 

Enough has been said and written of the unkindness of 
women to their own sex, so that any woman who fails in 
that respect sins against the light. But the women and 
girls who are guilty of actual cruelty toward men are gen: 
erally neither cruel nor cowardly. They have never ap- 
preciated their own strength and the obligation i 


strength entails. 
<—_ We Boys Saved Father 


By James Buckham 


I never see one of the old-fashioned “ pung”’ sleighs, 
which used to be so common in the country fifty years ago, 
without thinking of the experience my brother Harold and 
I had with one of them when we were boys. 

It was in the winter of ’58. That was a hard, cold win- 
ter in northern New York, where our family had settled, 
about two years before, on a farm which was mostly virgin 
timber when we bought it. We had cleared a large tract, 
however, along the shore of a lake, or rather large pond, 
which formed the western boundary of our farm, and had 
built a comfortable frame house, on rising ground, about 
one hundred yards from the water’s edge. 
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‘meant a thaw; but for the first twenty-four hours it was 


But the | 
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The time when our adventure occurred was early in 
March, There had been a tremendous snow-storm, followed 
by rain, and then a sharp freeze. The four feet of snow, 
which lay level with the fence-tops everywhere, had be- 
come as solid as arock. You could have driven a yoke 
of oxen over it anywhere, and their sharp hoofs would not 
have broken through. What fun Harold and I had coast- 
ing down the great bare hillsides where father and his 
‘“‘ help” had cleared away the timber! We weren’t afraid 
of being stopped by fences or stumps, but skimmed over 
the tops of them as if we had been birds. 

Three or four days after the big freeze a perfect gale of 
It was from the south, and evidently 


sharp and cold—as father expressed it, ‘“‘ the butt end of 
the north wind coming back.” It swept over the knoll 
where our house stood, and out across the white, level 
surface of the lake, with a roar like that of a great cataract. 
One could hardly keep his feet out in the open fields, and 
when you faced the gale it almost snatched the breath out 
of your lungs. 

Father went down the lake shore with his ax, right 
after breakfast, to finish some work on what he called “ the 
white chopping,” and Harold and I were left to amuse 
ourselves as we chose. There was no school within ten 
miles of us, and we were hardly old enough to do heavy 
farm work ; and, aside from light ‘‘ chores ” and what 
schooling mother was able to give us at odd times, we 
enjoyed pretty nearly a perpetual vacation. 

This windy morning we were rather at a loss what to do. 
We had begun to grow a little tired of coasting, and, be- 
sides, it was such hard work to draw a sled up hill in that 
furious wind. We had no skates, even if there had been 
any exposed ice; and as for hunting, that was forbidden 
us. So we wandered out into the barn, and, getting into 
the old sleigh, tucked the robe about us, and tried to 
imagine, boy-like, that we were better off there than in the 
house. 

Suddenly something attracted Harold’s attention, and a 
flash of inspiration lit up his face. “Say!” he cried. 
See that boat-sail ?” 

I looked up and saw the folded sail of father’s small 
catboat lying across the rafters above us. 

‘“‘ Why can’t we put her up in the sleigh and have a boat 
on runners ?” demanded Harold. His eyes were shining: 
with excitement, and his cheeks looked as red as winter 


Why couldn’t we? ‘That wasa fact. The sail was still 
stepped on the mast, and it would be easy enough to lash 
the mast to the dashboard of the sleigh. Then we could 
spread our canvas to the gale and sweep away with the 
speed of a locomotive! There was adventure and romance 
in the scheme. It was just the enterprise to fire a boys 
heart. 

Not another word was spoken, but both of us leaped up 
and caught hold of the sail. It came down on our heads, 
but what of that? In another minute we had the old 
sleigh out of the barn, and were hastening to the workshop 
over the shed for some old clothes-line and some straps. 
We made a strap-loop for the butt of the mast, and fastened 
it to the bottom of the dashboard with large-sized tacks. 
Another loop at the top of the dashboard, and about thirty 
feet of clothes-line lashed around dashboard and mast, 
made the latter so firm that it seemed as if nothing could 
tear it away. 

And all the while the wind was howling and shrieking 
around the barn, and we had to brace the sleigh against a 
clothes-post to keep it from skimming away ! 

At last everything was ready, except to take our places 
in the sleigh, unfurl the sail, and “push off.” Harold 
held us fast, while I unwound ‘the line and shook out the 
sheet. Then he drew the sleigh back from the moa 
jumped in, and cried: 

Let her out!” 

I spread the sail with my arms and away we went, like 
an arrow from a bow! The wind was blowing right down 
the slope toward the lake, and almost before we realized 
what had happened, we were skimming over the smooth, 
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level surface with all the speed, if not the grace, of the 
modern ice-boat—an invention which had not been heard 
of in those days. | | 

“ Hurrah !” shouted Harold; “isn’t this glorious !” 

It was, indeed! We scarcely felt a puff of the wind, so 
nearly did we keep pace with it. There was a humming, 
ringing, musical murmur under the steel-shod runners. 
The sail tugged and bellied in the gale. We hauled the 
sheet home under the hand-rail of the seat, and both hung 
to it with all our might. 

Far down the lee shore, on the left, we could hear father’s 
ax ringing. Suddenly it stopped, and then, in a few min- 
utes, his rifle cracked! Father never went into the woods 
without his rifle in those days. Wild beasts were plenty, 
and this had been a hard, starving winter. 

“Hello!” I exclaimed. ‘ Father’s shot at something! 
We are going to pass pretty near where he is. Wonder 
what he’il think when he sees us coming ?” 

‘Gracious !”’ cried Harold, who was peering around the 
sail. “If there isn’t father now, running out on the ice— 
- and, oh, my! there’s something after him! Looks like 
five or six big dogs. There! he sees us! He’s hollering 
to us and waving his hand! Now he’s stopped, and try- 
ing to scare off the dogs with his ax.” 

“ Dogs !”” I exclaimed, excitedly. ‘Those aren’t dogs— 
they are wolves, and father is hollering for us to come and 
help him! Gracious! how we do fly—we are almost 
there! If we could only stop and take father on board, I 
believe we could run away from the wolves in no time.” 

** We can stop !” shouted Harold, “ or enough for father 


to catch on, anyway. Let go your sheet !—let it clean out 


into the wind !” 

I did so, and the sail flapped and fluttered like a big 
ribbon in front of the sleigh. Our speed immediately 
began to decrease, and by the time we reached father we 
were going no faster than a man could run. 3 

_ © Catch on, father !” cried Harold andIin chorus. The 
wolves, startled by our sudden and strange appearance, 
had sneaked away a few yards, and stood looking at us, 
with dripping jowls and ears pricked forward. Father 
‘made a rush for the old sleigh, caught the dashboard, and 
swung himself in, just as the wolves began to trot forward 
in pursuit again. 
drew it in. I grasped the sheet-line, and, passing it 
through the hand-rail again, drew the bellying canvas taut 
against the wind. In an instant we were whizzing onward 
once more at a whirlwind pace, with the wolves in hot 
pursuit. 

How those brutes did run! They laid themselves flat, 
like greyhounds, and seemed to just skim over the top of 
the crusted snow. Father sat up and looked back at them. 
He was all of a tremble, and his face was almost as white 
as the snow. 

Then he turned and looked down the lake. “ Thank 
God !” he cried; “we are running right toward Mellen’s. 
Some of them will'see us. If we can only keep ahead of 
the bloodthirsty brutes till we get there !” 

Mr. Mellen was our nearest neighbor, and he lived at 
the foot of the lake, three miles away. We could see his 
house now against the dark background of the woods. 
Mr. Mellen was a mighty hunter, and so, too, were his 
grown-up sons. If they should see us in time, we would 
be safe. | 

But what if the wind should go down, or the mast break 
or work loose from its fastenings, or the sleigh cut through 
a weak place in the crust? We dared not think of it! 

On we flew, literally as fast as the wind. The crust 
which covered the ice was as smooth as a floor, and there 
was no resistance to the steel-shod runners. Fleet-footed 
as our pursuers were, they could not keep pace with that 
novel craft which skimmed along before them. Gradually 
we left them behind, and as we approached the lower end 
of the lake we saw them stringing out fully a quarter of a 
mile to the rear. 


‘‘ Boys, we'll have time to get to the house before they 


can catch us!” exclaimed father. ‘: As soon as we get to 
shore let go your sail and we’ll run for it!” 
The momentum of the old sleigh carried it well up the 
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bank, but before we got among the trees which surrounded 
Mr. Mellen’s house, and just as I had let go the sheet, we 
struck the top of an old stump. Over went the sleigh, and 
we were all pitched out in a heap on the snow. But in 
another moment we had scrambled to our feet and were 
racing toward the house. Just before we reached it the 
door opened and out stepped Mr. Mellen, rifle in hand. 
He raised the gun, and we spread out on either side of him 
in a hurry! Crack went the rifle, and we heard a howl from 
one of the wolves. The hungry pack had gathered 
around the sleigh and were tearing the fur robe to pieces. — 
As the wounded wolf keeled over on the snow, his compan- 
ions flung themselves upon him, and, in almost less time 
than it takes to tell it, had torn him limb from limb, and 
were feasting on the warm carcass. Before Mr. Mellen 
could reload his old-fashioned rifle they had disposed of all 
except the hide and bones, and were sneaking away. 


Another rifle-ball, whistling over their heads, scared them, 


into a run, and in a few moments they disappeared from 
sight in the woods. ; 

‘‘Well, boys,” said father, with a nervous laugh, “that 
was the luckiest piece of mischief you ever got into! I 
don’t know what would have become of me if you hadn’t 
thought of it.” 

And Mr. Mellen remarked, patronizingly, ‘ Boys ain’t 
always such nuisances as they’re given credit for !’’ 


The Game of Lawyer 


By E. C. Bartlett 


This game is one well adapted to furnish amusement 
for a small company of friends. It is played thus: The | 
party being seated about the room in an ordinary way, 
each one selects and requests another to act as his 
lawyer, he himself also acting in that capacity for another. 
One of the party, then, standing forward, puts questions 
at random. To these questions no answer is given by 
the person addressed, the lawyer acting for that person. 
giving the answer. If the lawyer, for want of alertness, 
fails his client, or if the person to whom the question is 
asked gives prematurely an answer, in either case the per- 
son at fault is required to relieve the questioner. To 
illustrate (Miss May Smith being the questioner) : 

May Smith: ‘“ Agnes, will you tell us the difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee ?”’ 

Harry (Agnes’s lawyer): ‘‘An experiment with an un- 
known quantity would be necessary to determine the dif- _ 


ference.” 


May Smith: “Maud, do give us your impressions at 
the Zoological Gardens to-day ?” 

Fred (Maud’s lawyer, from the other side of the room) : 
My previous opinion was confirmed, that, 


‘ Like the Jews, 
Wild beasts refuse 
When in captivity to sing.’” 


May Smith: “ Delightful! Clifford, won’t you give us 
a quotation from Dr. Johnson ?” | | 
Maud (Clifford’s lawyer) : : 


“If the man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
’Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father.” 


May Smith: ‘‘ Faustina, what made you steal that kitten 
from little Johnny Green ?” ao 

Faustina: ‘‘ Why, I—” 

Agnes (Faustina’s lawyer): ‘‘ An alibi on the part of the 
kitten, added to the non-existence of little Johnny Green, 
must furnish an ample defense for my client.” 

May Smith: ‘Now, Faustina, you commenced to an- 
swer the question. You spoke before your lawyer. You 
said, ‘Why, I—’ So you must take my place and put 
the questions.”” This being done, the game proceeds. 


: 
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For the Little People 
4 


Concerning Mr. Joseph Peanut 
By Clifton Johnson 


(A letter written by Miss Jenny Peters to her 
brother Mr. Thomas Peters, who .is away at 
college preparing for life.as ‘a missionary.) 


Dear Tom. we have a new persunedge at 


our house. itis aman. it is not a real man 
but a maid man. You would be skared to 
see him. Heisa china man from china he 
has a pigtail he is full of peanuts. I maid him. 
Grammar cut him out and I sowed him up 


andIspentthat 


five sents you 
gave me for 
the peanuts. I 
bort the pea- 
nuts of that 
corner man that 
has the tin thing 
that whissles. 
his name is Joe 
peanut. uncle 
enos says it 
aint polight but 
evrybuddy calls 
him that. he 
says Josef pea- 
nut or mister 
peanut wood be 
. polight. He 
. Says we ought 
to call this:man 
Josef peanut. so we did becaws he is all 
_ peanuts ennyway. he has peanuts in his body 
and in his legs and arms and his head. His 
pants are dark blew his coat is yellow his 
q is thread braided and stuck on with a pin. 
1 inked some shoes and a face for him. You 
can make a chinese easy as nothing just slant 
the eyes. I gave him to the baby and he 
liked him verry verry much. He liked him so 
well he was going to eat him right up. O 
what a cannible that baby is. he is yure 
brother two. he made a little hole with one 
of his teeth rite in the back of Josef peanuts 
head. You no need to study to be a mishun- 
ery any longer. - You mite just as well come 


back home and invert yure small brother that | 


is groing up such a turrible cannible. I wish 
you wood come. i have a birthday ate years 
_ old next weak i never rote so much before 
yure sister Jenn 
P. s. I will make you a jeaet peanut 
chinese man if you want one.- I think you 
better send me five sents to get the peanuts 
with though 


The Wind’s Song—In the Tree-Top 
By William S. Lord 


Here, in the tree-top, rest awhile, 
And hark to the wind that brings, 

From over the bay, far, far away, 
The song it so sweetly sings. 


a Babe: 
I dipped my wing in the green-gray sea, 
The drops I scatter are pearls to thee; 
And each white pearl is dream on dream, 
For each is a drop of the slumber stream. 


And over and over I’ve kissed the clover, 
And kissed the dew; a world-wide rover 
From mountain and valley, all sweets I bring 
To bless thy dreams while slumbering. 


Then sleep in the tree-top, baby mine; 

Close those big brown eyes of thine. 

The clover bloom and the dream-pearl’s 
spell 

I sing, my love, and all is well. 


The wind in the tree-top ever sings, 
And this is another song; 

_ A stronger stave from over the wave 
For the boy with the curls so long. 


Zo a Child: 


Hurrah for the lad 
In breeches clad ! 
And a blouse like a sailor man ; 


The boy for me ‘ 
Is such as he— 
I will give him a coat of tan. 


How the ribbons flap 
On his-sailor’s cap 
As if they would blow away ! 
His curly head 
Looks well in bed— 
I will give him a nap each day. 


He’s never afraid 
Of man or maid— 
In that he is just like me. 
The water moans 
When he throws in stones— 
We are one when he smites the sea. 


So hurrah for the lad 
In breeches clad ! 
And a blouse like a sailor true; 
He’s brave, he’s free, 
He resembles me— 
I love him enough for two. 
—Kindergarten Magazine. 


The Lost Seal 


I wonder if he rari away from his mother ¢ 
Or did he play truant? Or was he sent to 
find his baby sister, and lost his way himself ? 
Or did he, like some naughty boys, feel that 
he was large enough to go out into the big 
world,alone? I wish I :knew: what. tempted 
that unfortunate seal to go so far from home. 
He lives north of Nova Scotia, and how he 
found his way to Jamaica Bay, near Coney 


. Island, and near New York Bay, I cannot under- 


stand. Two fishermen were in their catboat, 
going cod-fishing, when they saw in the water 
ahead of them something black and furry 
swimming through the water. “See that dog!” 
exclaimed one of the fishermen, and, being 
kind-hearted men, they steered their boat 
toward the swimmer. But ina moment they 


Wat 


saw that it was not a dog. As they came 
nearer, the swimmer dove under the water and 
came up some distance ahead. Again the 
boat was steered toward the swimmer, and 
again he dove out of sight. This happened 
many times, and at last the swimmer, evidently 
by mistake, came up right beside the boat, and 
proved to be aseal. He was igjured in being 
caught, and lived only a little time. 

Poor little fellow! How frightened he must 
have been! How much he must have wanted 
to go back to the clear, cold waters of his own 
home! 


Flags 


Have you ever thought, as you looked up 


at a flag flying in the wind, rippling and furling | 


and flapping, that a flag wears out like your 
shoes or your jacket—wears out because it is 
used? Did you know that where flags are 
kept flying all the time, flags of various grades 
are kept—strong, short flags for very windy 
days, and longer, finer flags for milder winds, 
and still finer flags for special occasions, as 
you have your best clothes to wear on certain 


- occasions ? 


The man who has charge of the flags at 


| Independence Hall in Philadelphia says that 


six or eight flags are worn out each year on 
the flagstaff of the Hall, and there is a good 
deal of mending besides. On stormy days a 
twenty-foot flag that costs seventeen dollars is 
used,on milder days a forty-foot flag that 
costs thirty dollars flies from the flagstaff, and 
on special days a fifty-foot flag that costs fifty 


dollars flies in the breeze. So remember, when 
you see the flag you love flying against the 
sky, that it costs money to put and keep it 
there; that flag-making is a business, and that 
it is a’‘business in which the Government is 
engaged. 


What I Heard 
By Frances C. Lance 


I was sitting by my study-table one evening, 
hard at work, when all at once I was inter- 
rupted by the noise of a quarrel near by. It 
seemed to come from the wall behind my radi- 
ator, so close to my table that I could hear 
every word distinctly, even though the voices 
were sharp and squeaky. 

“ Now, Gray-Whiskers, you needn't push 
so! This is my corner, and if you don’t like 
your own you can get out!” 

“ Weil, I’d like to know who said you should 
tell. me what to do, little Miss Sharp-Nose! 
This nest is too warm to hold me and your 
temper too!” : 

“Don’t you dare go out, you naughty 


mouse! Didn’t mamma say there was a new 
cat in the house! Besides, you’re more than 
half blind yet!” 


“T guess I can see well enough to hit you 
with this cheese-rind if I try!” | 

“T’ll bite you if you do; sothere!” 

Then there was a downright scuffle until 
a‘ new voice—I ‘guessed their big brother, 
Happy-Thought, had just come hom i 
in a cheery, pleasant way : 

“Well, if here aren’t Gray-Whiskers and 
Sharp-Nose getting up their muscle for ath- 
letics! Iknow where there’s a splendid climb 
for both of you as soon as you get a little 
bigger, and that won't be long. Let me tell 
you about it—and there’s plenty of crackers 
and cheese at the end of it, too!” 

Then Gray-Whiskers and Sharp-Nose were 
as qutet as little mice ought to be, while their 
kind big brother began to tell them a most 
interesting story. I hadn’t time to listen any 
longer just then. As I turned again to my 
work, I said to myself : 

“T hope none of the little children I love 
are ever as cross to each other as Gray- 
Whiskers and Sharp-Nose, and I’m very glad 
to know such a dear big brother as Happy- 
Thought.” 


Daffodils 


Green gown, gold crown, 

Did you hear the bluebird calling? 
’Tis very early to be awake ; 

The snow has not stopped falling. 


Green gown, gold crown, 
I’m glad to see you coming ; 
You make me think of summer days 
With bees in clover humming. 
— Sunday-School Visitor, 


How the Cat Saved the House 


A man in this State owns a big cat. This 
man and his cat live alone in a house on the 
outskirts of a village. The man smokes. It 
is supposed that a spark from his pipe fell in 
some sawdust to which it set fire. The man 
went to bed, but in the night the cat wakened 
him by scratching his face. The man found 
the cabin full of smoke. He rang his bell and 
blew his horn until the neighbors came and 
helped him put out the fire that pussy discov- 
ered. The neighbors bought a collar for the 


cat. 


A Profitable Business 


The boys in a certain section of Massachu- 
setts have been making money this winter. 
_One town has been paying a bounty of twenty- 
five cents for muskrat heads; an adjoining 
town has been paying twenty-five cents for . 
muskrat tails. It is not certain how long 
these town fathers are going to be so gen- 
erous, but at present the muskrat industry is 
thriving in that section. : 
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_ John G. Whittier’s Theology 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott’? 


It was needtul for me to write unto you, and exhort you that ye should 
earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.—J ude 3. 


By the faith once delivered unto the saints the Apostle 
does not mean a creed or system of theology formulated 
and given to the saints. 
mean this, because no such creed or system of theology 
ever was formulated and given to the saints. There is 
nothing like it between the lids of the Bible. It was not 
a Hebrew custom to formulate its faith in a system of doc- 
trine. Weare not to suppose that Jude refers to something 
like the formulary of law inscribed upon the tables of stone 
and handed down through Moses, because there never 
‘was such a formulary of doctrine handed down through 
some other prophet or apostle. There are innumerable 
expressions of spiritual faith in the Bible, but not a formu- 
lated statement of the doctrine for which the Church is to 
contendearnestly. No, thatis not what faith ever means in 
the New Testament. Faith is spiritual life; the percep- 
tion of the Divine, a realization of the Infinite and the 
Eternal. It is expressed by Paul in the text, ‘While we 
look not upon the things that are seen, but upon the things 
that are unseen,” and by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the text, ‘‘ Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen.” It is the rev- 
elation of God, or the perception of God, or the truth that 
God has revealed and man has perceived, but it is always a 
personal experience in the heart of the individual. It isa 
seed planted which takes on many forms and many growths. 
It may express itself in any one of very many forms, but 
it is always faith in God—a living experience of a living 
God. This has been once for all implanted in the heart 
ofhumanity. For this the Church is to contend. I came 
across, the other day, a new embodiment or expression of 
this faith in the biography of John G. Whittier, and I wish 
to read this confession of faith coming from him. I read 
as though it were one continuous theme. Itis not. It is 


three extracts from three separate writings; but they have - 


a natural and philosophical connection, and I read them as 
one. Not only is the idea affirmed in the venerable Jewish 
Scriptures, but with more or less distinctness also in the 
remarkable Vedas of India, coming down to us from the 
solemn remoteness of ages, and in the utterances of prophets, 
poets, priests, and philosophers of all peoples and times, 
which remain to testify that at no period and in no nation 
hath God left himself without witnesses. Its fitting ex- 
pression may be found in the word Immanuel, God with us: 

“God is One; just, holy, merciful, eterna], and almighty 
Creator, Father of all things. Christ, the same eternal 
One, manifested in our Humanity, and in Time; and the 
Holy Spirit, the same Christ, manifested within us, the 
Divine Teacher, the Living Word, the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

“The Scriptures are a rule, not he rule, of faith and 


practice, which is none other than the living, omnipresent | 


spirit of God. The Scriptures are a subordinate, secon- 
dary, and declaratory rule, the reason of our obedience to 
which is mainly that we find in them the eternal precepts 
of the Divine Spirit, declared and repeated, to which our 
conscience bears witness. ... They testify of Christ 
within. We believe in the Scriptures, because they believe 
in us, because they repeat the warnings and admonitions 
and promises of the indwelling Light and Truth, because we 
find the law and prophets in our souls. We agree with 
Luther, that ‘ the Scriptures are not to be understood but by 
that very spirit by which they were written,’ and with Calvin, 
that ‘it is necessary that the same spirit which spoke by the 
mouth of the prophets should convince our hearts that they 
faithfully delivered that which God committed to them.’ 
“My ground of hope for myself and for humanity is in 
that Divine fullness of love which was manifested in the 
life, teachings, and self-sacrifice of Christ. In the infinite 
mercy of God so revealed, and not in any work or merit of 
our nature, I humbly, yet very hopefully, trust. I regard 


1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported by Henry Winans 
and revised by the doen 
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It is very clear that he does not" 
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Christianity as a life, rather than a creed ; and in judging of 
my fellow-men I can use no other standard than that which 
our Lord and Master has given us, ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ The only orthodoxy that I am especially 
interested in is that of life and practice. 

‘‘T am not a Universalist, for I believe in the possibility 
of the perpetual loss of the soul that persistently turns 
away from God, in the next life asin this. But I do believe 
that the Divine love and compassion follow us in all worlds, 
and that the Heavenly Father will do the best that is pos- 
sible for every creature he has made. What that will be 
must be left to his infinite wisdom and goodness.” 

This is one of the latest, formularies of that faith once 
delivered unto the saints—faith in Immanuel—God with 
us. This was the faith of Calvin—God the source and 

ountain of all authority; this was the faith of Wesley— 
God the emancipator and liberty-giver to all mankind; 
this was the faith of .Beecher—God the inspiration and 
the source of all love. But whether it is God as love-giver, 
or God as liberty-giver, or God as law-giver, it is still God— 
God with us. And it comes to us to-day from this man 
who was poet and prophet and reformer and saint: poet, 
writing with a beauty of form second only to that of Long- 
fellow, and with a profound spiritual experience not equaled, 
I think, by any other American poet; prophet, for the 
prophet is a man of insight, not foresight merely, and no 
man ever saw deeper into the heart of humanity and the 
heart of nature than John G. Whittier ; reformer, giving 
himself, with a courage which most of us do not realize, 
because we read his poems in the quiet of our homes, to 
the great cause of his time; and saint—I wish I could 
recall the long but too short afternoon which I once spent 
with him in his summer home; I wish—how many times 
I have wished—lI had written down, when I came from that 
conference, his talk to me of the inner light and life of God 
in the soul of man, which I vainly endeavored to get him 


to write for me and for the larger public. I want this morn- 


ing simply to repeat the confession of faith of this poet, 
prophet, reformer, and saint, interpreting it a little to you 
in my poorer words. | 

In the first place, then, with all the saints in all times, 
we believe not merely in God, we believe in Immanuel— 
God with us. That is the difference between Christianity 
and theism. Theism is belief in God; Christianity is 
faith in Immanuel—God with us. This is the very heart 
of Christianity—God with us. You might imagine men 
living on the dark side of the world wondering whether 
there is a sun and debating the question, and, if the world 
never revolved upon its pole, sitting in the darkness all the 
time they debated the question. To sit in the darkness 
and debate with ourselves whether. there is a God that 
dwells somewhere else, but never shines on the world with 
his love and never illumines the heart of man—that is idle. 
Christianity is not merely faith in a sun, but in a sun shin- 
ing on the world. 

In the second place, and as a result of this, the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not a mere bit of medizval scholasticism, 
though it is sometimes so thought to be. A great deal 
that has been said to be the doctrine of the Trinity is 
medizval scholasticism. A great deal of Church debate 
on the question of the relation of the three Persons to one 
another is debate about the unknown. But when the 
poet and the prophet and the reformer and the saint of the 
nineteenth century sees a vital truth in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, let us not shut our eyes and think he also has 
fallen into mere scholasticism. There is a profound spirit- 
ual.truth in this doctrine held fast by.the Church of God. 
We believe that God came into human life, not merely 
sending a messenger, angel or archangel], human or super- 
human—God himself came into human life in order that 
he may be seen, known, apprehended, loved. This is the 
vital thought, and whether one believes in this or dis- 
believes in it makes a great ‘difference in the spiritual 
experience. I can see no middle ground between the 
doctrine of Herbert Spencer, that God is the Unknown 
and Unknowable, and the doctrine of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, that God has revealed himself in a human life. . 
Because all that we know or can know we know through 
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the interpretation of human experience. 
to make himself known to his children, there is only one 
conceivable way in which he could do it—by entering into 
_a human life and enabling us to see the Deity so inter- 
preted. All idolatry, all idol-building, whether of stone or 
wood or brain-creation, is the endeavor of men to inter- 
pret God in some form which they can comprehend. The 
doctrine of the incarnation, the doctrine that God is one 
and that Christ is that same one God come into human life, 
is this, that all this groping of men after God is not a vain, 
futile, idle, useless thing ; that God has come to men in 
answer to their cry, first inspiring and stimulating the 
desire, and then coming and responding to it. Christ is 
God manifest in the flesh—the divine humanized. When 
you kneel down burdened with sorrow or with sin, try to 
phrase your prayer as if there were no such revelation ; 
think of the universe, think of the Infinite One that per- 
vades all space, shines in all stars, floats in all clouds, 
blooms in all flowers, moves in all life—can you carry to 
such an One, such an all pervading, universal presence, 
can you carry to Him your sorrows, your troubles? You 
must frame or take some image of the Infinite and Eternal 
One. .But kneel down and think of Christ as he walked 
by the shore of the Sea of Galilee, picture him to yourself 
in your imagination, look up into his eyes, talk to him as 
one man talks to another—prayer blossoms instantly and 
becomes the natural utterance of the soul to the divine. _ 

But God has entered into human life in this one human 
life that he may enter into all our lives. And so God-with 
_ us is not merely God with the Twelve, eighteen centuries 
_ ago; it is God with you and God with me, God here, God 
now, God in every true heart, God in every saintly soul, 


God in every experience, God inspiring all that is divine 


and elevated and noble, God knocking at every heart, God 
entering into every experience that is open to receive him 
—the one God, Christ dwelling upon earth ; the same Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, inspiring and moving in all human experi- 
Men sometimes say, How can you tell what is the 


divine Spirit and what is the human? You cannot. Can 


you tell how much of you came from your father and how 


much from your mother? Can you draw a sharp line—all 
‘these influences from this side and all those from that? 
Can you tell how much of your thought came from Carlyle, 
_ how much from Browning, and how much from Shake- 
speare? No; all has been wrought into your life and 
become a part of the very structure of your character. 
And this is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, that God so 
enters into human life that he pervades it all, moves upon 
it. all, radiates it all, and lifts it up and makes it all 
divine. Now, this is not a bit of scholasticism, this faith. 
The definitions, yes! the debates, yes! but this question 
whether God is in the world to-day, so that I can climb 
Mount Sinai and see him face to face in the clouds, can 
go on the Mount of Transfiguration and talk to him, can 
sit by his side in Galilee, can have his inspiration and his 
comfort and his strength, so that he will come into my 
home to wipe away the tears, and into my life to give cour- 
age, and into my perplexities to give light—that is not 
scholasticism. 

Because we believe in an Immanuel, in a God with us, 
therefore we believe in a God in Christ, in a God in the Holy 
Spirit, and also in a God in the Scriptures. Not the stand- 
ard, but a standard. We do not believe in God because 
we ‘believe in the Bible; we believe in the Bible because 
we believe in God. Why is it that you believe in the 
musical ability of the pianist or violinist? Because there 
is some music in your soul which the piano or the violin 
stirs. Why is it that we believe in this Bible? Because 
there is some life of faith and hope and love in us which 
this Bible stirs. And it stirs that life in us because it is a 
human book. Life stirs life, and only life stirs life. It is 
not the book, it is the man who is inspired. 
it is David, it is Paul that is inspired; so, then, the nearer 
we get to the heart of Moses, David, Paul, the nearer we get 
to God’s heart: And so this modern criticism, which men 
are so much afraid of, will bring this Bible nearer to us 
and make it dearer to us. God’s divinity is in man, not 
in the printed page. And so, if I can find out what is the 
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life of the inspired man, if I-can get nearer to him, if I 
can see his imperfections—that the man saw through a 
glass, darkly, that the man only spoke in part, and some 
other man spoke the other part ; if I can see humanity 
with all that belongs to humanity in the utterances of this 
book, I shall the clearer see God in it. Just because it is 
a human book, it is a divine book, and God gets nearer to 
us in it and it is still Immanuel, God with us—God in the 
prophet, God in the apostle, God in Moses, God in Joshua, 
God in David, God in Isaiah, God in Paul, pre-eminently 
and above all God in Jesus Christ ; and God is seen in all 
because there is something of the divine in us that answers 
to the experience oi God in these souls that speak to us. 

_ Why is God in this world of ours? Why did he come in 
the Incarnation to Bethlehem and to Calvary? Why does 
he still come to the hearts of men? Let me read you once 
more Whittier’s answer to that question: ‘“ My ground of 
hope for myself and for humanity is in that divine fullness 
of love which was manifested in the life, teachings, and 
self-sacrifice of Christ. In the infinite mercy of God so 
revealed, and not in any work or merit of our nature, I 
humbly, yet very hopefully, trust.” God is in the world as 
the sunshine is in the world, to lift men up and draw them 
out of their yet dead selves into their true selves. God in 
Christ, God in the Spirit, God in the Scriptures, God in the 
Church, God in humanity, the only hope, the only reservoir, 
the only secret, the only possibility of life, because God 
the real life-giver. We are not to think of the world as 
shipwrecked, with one line thrown out from the shore, and 
every one must get on that line or go to the bottom, and 
only a few can get on, and so we have the doctrine of elec- 
tion. There is but one sun, and all hope of flower and 
blossom and fruit comes from that one sun, but there are 
innumerable rays that come from it and compass the earth 
with warmth. At the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in this city there is an electric dynamo, which, I 
believe, works the bellows of the organ, lights the building, 
and ventilates it. The hope of their music is all dependent 
on that dynamo, and the hope of their illumination is all 
dependent on that dynamo, and the hope of fresh air is all 
dependent on that dynamo, because the dynamo is the root 
and reservoir and source of all these various forms of life. 
So God, God with us—not God far off, not God remote in 
the universe, not God remote in time—God with us is the 
power that drives all the energies and all the activities and 
all the illuminations of life. | 

And so, if I may speak for myself, I say, with Whittier, 
I am not a Universalist. I am not a Universalist because 
I believe that God has made men free; because I believe 
that virtue is possible only with freedom ; because man has 
the awful power to take life or reject it as he will, and out 
from God and away from God there is no life. 

This is our evangelica] faith—faith in Immanuel, God 
with us, the hope of humanity. Is it a hard one, a cruel 
one, a thing for men to reject because it is burdensome? 
There have been burdens imposed with this faith on the 
world. But this fundamental faith that God is in his world, 
God with us, that he has revealed himself in history, that 
he is perpetually disclosing himself in experience, that he 
has uttered himself in the inspired utterances of prophet 
and apostle, that he has come and still comes in order that 
he may give life where there is death and hope where there 
is despair, and that out of him there is no hope and there 
is no life; that no man can live apart from him—but no 
man need be apart from him—is this a hard doctrine or 
a blessed one? You remember in that parable of the 
prodigal son, when the man came to himself and returned 
to his father, while he stood still holding himself: afar off, 
hesitating to go on, the father came out to meet him, and 
threw himself on his son’s neck, and kissed him, and said, 
‘** Bring the best robe, and the ring, and the shoes, and kill 
the fatted calf.” This is Christianity; it is God coming 
out to man when man turns his face to God. I wish I 
could put this simple, sublime, eternal, divine faith of the 
ages so before you that every one of you would say, “ He 
shall be my God, revealed in Christ, received in the Spirit, 
interpreted by the experience, lived in the life—my hope, 
my salvation.” 
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The Religious World 


At the last session of the General Con- 


The Revised 
Protestant Episcopal. of the Protestant 
Constitution Church a joint commission was appoint 


3 to revise the Church’s Constitution and 
Canons. The commission consists of the Rt. Rev. John Will- 
iams, Bishop of Connecticut and Presiding Bishop; the Rt. Rev. 


Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York; the Rt. . 


Rev. William C. Doane, Bishop of Albany; the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
U. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky; the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York; the Rt. Rev. William Paret, Bishop of 
Maryland; the Rt. Rev. Alexander Burgess, Bishop of Quincy ; 
the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., LL.D.; the Rev. J. S. 
Stone, D.D.; the Rev. C. A. L. Richards, D.D.; the Rev. 
Charles H. Hall, D.D.; the Rev. William J. Senbuby. D.D.; 
W. H. Lightner, Edward G. Bradford, F. B. Swayne, Charles 
G. Saunders, John A. Beall, Frank H. Miller, W. S. Laidley, 
and the Rev. Hall Harrison, D.D., Secretary. This commission 
has just made its report, the most important provisions of which 
are: There shall be a General Synod consisting of the House of 
Bishops and the House of Deputies. The Houses shall de- 
liberate separately, but every act of the General Synod must be 
adopted by both Houses. Freedom of debate shall be allowed. 
Every bishop and every bishop-coadjutor shall have a seat and 
vote in the House of Bishops, and bishops whose resignations 
have been accepted shall have seats therein. The House of 
Bishops shall elect from its own members a Primus, who shall 
hold office for life unless he resign, or be removed for 
incapacity or for canonical cause. The church in each diocese 
which shall have been admitted to the General Synod shall 
be entitled to be represented in the House of Deputies by not 
more than three presbyters and three laymen. The General 
Synod shall meet on the first Wednesday of October in every 
third year after 1898. The General Synod is to be the supreme 
legislative authority. In addition to other powers, it shall 
have exclusive power to legislate upon the qualifications and 
conditions for making, ordaining, and consecrating bishops, 
priests, and deacons, the conditions for the formation, division, 
and rearrangement of dioceses and the relations of dioceses to 
each other, the foreign relations of the Church, and the general 
missionary, educational, and charitable work of the Church. 
The General Synod is also to have power to enact canons of 
_ discipline, and exclusive power to enact canons defining the 
offenses for which bishops, presbyters, and deacons may be 
tried, and determining the penalties—such penalties being either 
admonition or suspension or deposition or degradation from the 
ministry. The powers not committed to the General Synod or 
to the Provincial Synods are reserved to the dioceses respectively, 
save that no diocese or province shall legislate in regard to 
doctrine or worship. Every province must include not less than 
five continuous dioceses. The bishops of each province shall 
elect one of their number to be primate of the province. In 
every diocese there shall be a Standing Committee, which shall 
be appointed by the convention of the diocese. When there 
is a bishop in charge of the diocese, the said Committee shall be 
his council of advice, and when there is no such bishop, it shall 
be the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese. The general effect 
of the proposed changes will be to give the Episcopal Church 
greater unity of organization, but with it less local independence ; 
it will be more efficient in united action, but less democratic, 
and, if history repeats itself, less free. 


Bishops Doane and Seymour have printed 
Statements to the effect that the recent 
Pastoral Letter, signed by themselves and 
Bishops Williams, Potter, Huntington, and McLaren, was defi- 
_ nitely committed to these six prelates by the Bishops in coun- 
cil. Each member of the committee sent to the Presiding Bishop 
matter to be included in the Pastoral. The Presiding Bishop 
then prepared the letter, “ combining, in very large degree, all 
the expressions of the other members of the committee.” The 
letter was then sent to each member for revision and criticism, 
and when all the suggestions had been acted on, was again sent 
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to each member for signature. It is déclared by Bishop Sey- | 


mour to be “a Pastoral, issued by authority in the name of the 
episcopate of the American Church, and commits them as a 


body to its statements”! Dr. McConnell, of Philadelphia, with- 
out directly contradicting these statements, gives an account of 
the method of the preparation of the letter which seems to us — 


materially to affect its representative character : 


1. The House of Bishops met in New York in answer to a regular and canon- 
ical summons. They considered and transacted the businéss for which they 
‘were called together, and, having completed it, they adjourned. The matter of 
a pastoral letter was not mentioned. 2. After the adjournment of the Hous> 
of Bishops, the Presiding Bishop, verbally or by private message, asked those 
who remained to meet with him for consultation concerning some matters per- 
taining to the good of the Church. In compliance with this request, a number 
of Bishops met. They considered several matters, the Pastoral Letter not yet 
being referred to, and some of the Bishops who had remained thus far returned 
to their dioceses. 3. After this, the few Bishops present in this unofficial meet- 
ing, calledin this irregular way, appointed a committee “ with power to act’’ to 
prepare and issue a Pastoral. 4. The first time that a majority of the Bishops 
of this Church knew of a Pastoral Letter, or that it was even under considera- 
tion, was when they received it by mail, as the other clergy did. It may be a 
question as to how euch binding force a formal deliverance of the House of 
Bishops should carry in a matter of doctrine and discipline, but there can be no 
— as to how /:/¢/e authority belongs to a document issued in this irregular 

ashion. 


It will thus be seen that Dr. McConnell agrees with Bishop 3 
Potter, and, we may add, with a very large and influential body 
of Episcopal clergy, in his estimate of the episcopal authority of 
this letter. Bishop Potter has said : 2 


The Pastoral Letter has undoubtedly no conciliar authority, and may be 
said, if anybody chooses to say so, to have little more value than is exp 
in the more or less close consensus of opinion of some half-dozen individuals. 
. It certainly does not mean that if, at any time in the future. the whole 
basis of fact on which that article in the ‘Creed rests can be shown to be false 
or fictitious, the Church is to go on indefinitely affirming it. 


The Episcopal Church is apparently by.no means committed to 
the doctrine set forth in the Pastoral Letter, that “fixedness of 
interpretation is of the essence of the Creeds,” “ The Churchman ” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It ought perhaps to be added 
that the Episcopal church papers generally take the other view. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions has called to the position of Corre- 
‘sponding Secretary the Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., of Portland, Oregon, who has proved himself a re- . 
markably efficient and devoted man. He has built up one, of the 
largest churches in the West, and has also had experience at the 
East. He was a candidate for Moderator at the last meeting 
of the General Assembly, and many believed that the election — 
belonged to him. We report the choice of Dr. Brown for this 
position with peculiar satisfaction because it indicates an appre- 
ciation of the fact that the foreign work should be in the hands 
of the strongest men in the Church. There has often been the 
feeling that the missionary secretary should be a person of good 
executive ability, but that other gifts were altogether subordi- 
nate. In the Protestant Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches the strongest men are usually raised to the episcopate. 


A New Missionary 
Secretary 


‘The duties of the:missionary seoretary in other Churches, while 


not identical with those of the bishops, more nearly resemble 
them than those of any other offices in those Churches, and they 
should be filled by the strongest men, both intellectually and 
spiritually. Dr. Brown has done a great work on the Pacific 
coast; he will do one equally important in the position to which 
he has now been called. 


At the conference of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, on February 28, a valu- 
able paper was read by Mr. D. E. Kimball, 
Genera! Agent of the Association., It gives, 
in a condensed form, an account of the history of the ASsocia- 


tion. The objects of the Association are defined as follows: 
1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether detained for. trial, 
or finally convicted, or as witnesses. : 
2. The improvement of prison discipline, and the government of prisoners, 
whether for cities, counties, or States. , 
3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after their discharge, | 
by affording them the means of obtaining an honest livelihood and sustaining 
them in their efforts at reform. 
The Association has done much toward improving the condi- 
tion of prisons, in securing lawyers for prisoners unable to 
retain proper counsel, in separating young and old offenders, | 


in making suitable provision for the men who have finished their 
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terms of imprisonment, and in the dissemination of true views 
concerning the science of penology. In the fifty years of the 
Association’s existence its agents have visited about 122,000 
prisons; about 30,500 complaints have been examined and in- 
vestigated ; 6,846 complaints have been dismissed on agents’ 
recommendation ; 9,197 prisoners have been discharged by the 
courts ; nearly 160,000 prisoners have been assisted ‘n the vari- 
ous departments of work. It aims to train the men to help 
themselves, and to our thinking is one of the most important of 
all charitable movements. The Secretary of this most useful 
society is Mr. W. M. F. Round, from whom full information.on 
the subject can be obtained. 


A correspondent sends some facts 
concerning Christian work in Spain 
which will surely interest our read- 
ers. We publish the statement very nearly in the writer’s own 
‘words. Those who have traveled in Spain know how rigorously 
the laws against Protestants are enforced. Religious liberty 
is almost unknown in that country. The following is the state- 
ment of.our correspondent : : 


Started in 1868 under the auspices of the Free Church of Scotland, the 
Leganitos Chapel in Madrid-has for the last quarter of a century been familiar 
to almost every American visiting the Spanish capital, owing to the fact of the 
lower portion of the building being devoted to the English service held there 
every Sunday. The work was organized by the Rev. John Jameson and Don 
Cipriano Tornos, an ex-priest of such distinguished eloquence that he had drawn 
immense crowds while acting as chaplain to Queen Margherita, the wife of 
Amadeo of Savoy. After many years of faithful work—part of the time as 
Agent of the Bible Society—Mr. Jameson returned to Scotland, and Sefior 
Tornos remained in sole charge of the work not only in Madrid but also in out- 
lying centers, such as Mocejon. There, as in the capital, the congregation is 
composed almost exclusively of persons in the very humblest walks of life, 
and as the Church of Scotland mgkes it a rule to gradually diminish its sup- 
port of congregations as they advance in age, Sefior Tornos is now constrained 
to appeal for financial aid to friends in this country. Evangelical work in 
Spain since the return of the Bourbons has never enjoyed more than the barest 
toleration, and the recent consecration by Archbishop Plunket of Sefior Cabrera 
as Bishop seems to have aroused the bitterest opposition to all Protestant work. 
While the Obra de Leganitos was the first started, and has always had the 
largest congregations, yet other missions have since been added, among them 
one at Chamberi, and this had recently to be moved from a most central loca- 
tion to one far inferior, owing to the landlord yielding to the wishes of the 
Clericals and declining to renew the lease. The Methodist chapel in the Calle del 
Gobernador had altogether to close its doors, and yet another mission, that of 
Calatrava, is languishing for lack of funds. What makes the situation still 
worse is that many tourists who, when passing through Madrid, might feel dis- 
posed to aid the various chapels, remain totally unaware of their locations, as 
the law prohibiting all insignia on the exterior of any non-Catholic religious 
edifice has recently been rigidly enforced. All interested in promoting the 
evangelization of the country whence Columbus sailed to discover a New World 
have now an opportunity of doing so. 


Christian Work in Spain 


In many parts of the country missions 

to the Italians, most of whom are nomi- 
. nally Roman Catholics, but actually non- 
church-goers, have been very successful. On a recent Sunday 
an impressive service was held in the Fourth Congregational 
Church of Hartford, when ten Italians (eight men and two 
women) united with the church. These conversions were the 
fruits of the mission work in that city by Mr. E. M. de Angelis, 
a student of Hartford Theological Seminary, and himself a con- 


Among the Italians 
in the United States 


vert from the Roman Church. He is carrying on wark in Hart- 
ford among his own people, while he is at the same time studying 


for the ministry of the Gospel. At the service when these ten 
Italians were received, the pulpit was occupied by Mr.de Angelis 
and by the pastor of the church, the Rev. H. H. Kelsey. The 
Italians offer a fruitful field for missionary service in this country. 
The men have very largely forsaken the Church, and it remains 
to be seen whether they will respond to the freer and more 
manly presentations of truth common in Protestant America. 


As we are about to go to press we 
learr’ of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
John A. Broadus, the eminent Baptist 
divine and theologian, at Louisville, Ky. Dr. Broadus was one of 
the best-known scholars and writers in the Baptist Church. He was 
educated at the University of Virginia, and for a time was Assist- 
ant Professor of Ancient Languages there. In 1859 he became 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation and Homiletics in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Greenville, S. C. 
The Seminary was later moved to Louisville, Ky. Dr. Broadus 
was a preacher of great oratorical power. His writings were 
mainly in the direction of theological and Biblical interpretation. 


Death of Dr. Broadus 
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In 1870 he published “The Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 


mons,” which has been adopted as a text-book in several theo- 
logical seminaries. 


The financial depression which is prevailing 
throughout the world is making itself felt in 
the McAll Mission, as in almost all other 
missionary societies. During the last year it. received about 
$80,000, of which $26,000 came from England, and something 
over $31,000 from the United States. In consequence of the 
diminution of the income, expenses have been reduced and calls 
for new work put off. Notwithstanding financial difficulties, 
however, the outlook is regarded as peculiarly hopeful, and the 
workers are facing the future with courage and great anticipa- © 
tions. | 


‘McAll Mission 


The Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., has resigned 

Brief Mention _ the pastorate of the Twenty-third Street Bap- 
tist Church in New York. Almost from the 

time of his coming to the metropolis the services conducted by 
him have been held in Association Hall. Dr. Dixon is a brill- 
iant orator, but sensational in his methods. We hope that in his 
new work he will trust to his undoubted strength and draw the 
people whom he is so well fitted to reach. There is a place for 
such men in New York, and a large place for him. The oldest 
Congregational church in the State of New Jersey is at Chester. 
During the coming summer it will celebrate its one hundred and 


-fifty-fifth anniversary. Recently more than sixty united with the 


church on confession of faith. Great plans are being made for 
the coming International Christian Endeavor Convention, which is 
to be heldin Boston in July. No services will be held on Sunday, 
but we presume that the various churches will be largely devoted 
to special services in the interest of Christian Endeavor. These 
conventions are the largest religious gatherings held in this coun- 
try, and Boston will find its hospitality taxed to the utmost. 
Mr. Percy Alden, Warden of Mansfield House, East London, is not 
expected to arrive in this country before the 14th of April, and will 
fulfill his engagements at Union Seminary at once, and then go 
directly to Chicago and other interior cities, and be in the vicinity of 
Boston in May. We have received an interesting mention of 
a proposed publication entitled “ A New Testament, having a 
Parallel Pronunciation Column.” By an ingenious arrangement 
a foreign-speaking person can from this column gain the pro- 
nunciation of our language by comparison with his own. The 
work is commended by many prominent divines of various de- 
nominations. The value of such a work among our newly 
arrived foreign population, both in teaching them the pronunci- 
ation of English and at the same time leading them to read the 
Scriptures, is evident at once. The work is commended by the. 
“ Evangelist,” which offers to take charge of any funds that 
may be sent to help in the publication. The sum of $1,000 is — 
needed. The author is Mr. Robert W. Mason, whose address is 
675 Eighth Avenue, New York. The Forsyth Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of New York celebrated its one hundred 
and fifth anniversary on Sunday, March to. Sermons were 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Buttz, President of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the Rev. Dr. Buckley, of the “ Chris- 
tian Advocate.” This is the second Methodist Episcopal 
church building to be erected in New York. When first 
erected it was unpopular because so far out in the country! 
It was founded through the influence of Major Thomas Mor- 
rell, of Washington’s staff, and there are said to be in the 
church to-day many relics of the Revolutionary period. The 
present pastor is the Rev. Dr. W. H. Lawrence. A fine 
building for the Young Men’s Christian Association is about 
to-be erected in Fifty-seventh Street, near Eighth Avenue. It 
will probably be ready for use in the autumn, and will be known 
as the West Side Branch of the Y. M.C. A. The land was 
paid for by a bequest of the late William H. Vanderbilt, and 
$25,000 was added to the sum by Cornelius Vanderbilt. The 
entire cost of the building will be about $350,000. It will be 
one of the most perfect edifices of the kind in the country 
devoted to work among young men. The Rev. Dr. H. H: 
McFarland, Secretary of the Manhattan Congregational Associa- 
tion, and for nineteen years editor of the “‘ Seaman’s Magazine,” 
died in Jamaica, L. I., on March 15, at the age of sixty-three. 
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Art in Primitive Greece! 


Volumes on Phoenicia, Egypt, Assyria, Judea, Asia 
Minor, and Persia of Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez’s monu- 
mental work, “ L’ Histoire de 1’Art dans']’Antiquité,” have 
already appeared. Their worthy successor is ‘‘ La Gréce 
Primitive,” or, under its English title, “‘ Art in Primitive 
Greece.” Both the original edition, published by Messrs. 
Hachette et Cie., Paris, in one volume, and the translation 
are admirably printed ; the illustrations, diagrams, and 
maps are all capital. Comparing the translation with the 
original, however, we not only find many abridgments, but 
are moved to regret that the work has not had a more 
careful translator, one at least familiar with English if not 
with French. “A Doric temple had built itself,” “ Nobody 
knows and never will know,” are examples of the trans- 
lator’s transpositions. 

The success of this last work from these distinguished 
French writers will probably be greater than that of their 
other books, since popular interest is more easily awakened 
by the discussions of Greek life and art than of any other 
ancient country. Not since Dr. Schliemann’s “Tiryns” 
and “‘ Mycenz ” has such an important work on primitive 
Greece appeared. 

Yet while the general subject of Greece is deservedly 


more interesting than that of any other ancient country, it 


is not to be expected that archaic times will fascinate the 
ordinary reader as much as do the subsequent epochs ; nor 
will any Greek age have for that reader the charm it pos- 
sesses for the archzologist. We are, therefore, sorry that 
along with these sumptuous volumes there could not have 
appeared a condensation of them into what might be called 
an archeology-primer. It can be done, and, we trust, will be, 
for the sake of many people perhaps moderately interested 
in Greek art, and yet not enough so to take up one of these 
stout volumes and read it with the attention it deserves. 
Size is sometimes appalling, and, in this case, might check 
timid advances on the part of an inquirer who had become 
ever so slightly enamored of Hellenic life. 

To those familiar with the previous volumes from Messrs. 
Perrot and Chipiez, a first attraction of their last work is 
that it is a continuation of those volumes. It is, indeed, 
increasingly true that no understanding of early Greek 
development can be taken without reference to Oriental 
art. If the political histories of Greece and Persia are 
mutually conditioned, so are their art histories, though 


in far less degree. Even more interesting are the connec- 


tions between Greek and Phecenician, Egyptian and Assyr- 
ian art. In their explanations of these connections and of 
independent Hellenic development our authors preserve 
a golden mean. Nothing important or characteristic is 
omitted, but a wearisome multiplicity of typical illustra- 
tions is ‘carefully avoided. | 

Of course the authors begin as far back as they can. 
They explain to us how the Stone Age is represented in 
Greece by fewer monuments than in northern Europe, and 
then proceed to devote the entire work to Mycenzan civiliza- 
tion up to the origin of Doric architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. We have thus an admirable foundation for the 
better understanding of later periods. As to early Greek 
history, it is interesting to note that Messrs. Perrot and 
Chipiez agree with Professor Curtius, who describes not 
only the Dorian invasion as he believes it to have happened, 
but also the movement of the Ionians from the Peloponne- 
sus back to Asia, whence they had sprung. 

The more we advance in the study of these early Greeks 
the more efficacious do we find the aid which texts and 
monuments give each other. The facts of the Iliad have 
been invariably confirmed by the explorations of Schlie- 
mann. In Mycenz, the capital of Agamemnon, and in its 
near neighbor, Tiryns, are found the most remarkable of 
those erections supposed by the Greeks to have been raised 
by the Cyclops. From the ruins of these cities we have 
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great quantities of examples both of aristocratic and of 
popular art. They shed a light upon that far-away event 
which we term the Dorian invasion, and of which we have 
no contemporary account. We may have believed that 
the ruined walls, the unglazed chips of pottery, the geo- 
metrically decorated ornaments, are the first links in the 
chain at the end of which are found the temples of Iktinus, 
the statues of Pheidias, and the paintings of Xeuxis. We 
now comprehend that, destitute of literary documents as 
are the first eight or ten centuries of young Hellas, we 
have in these remains the confirmations of many traditions 
repeated by Herodotus, Pausanias, and Diodorus, Thus 
the Trojan War, beginning that vast space stretching back 
of the twelfth century B.c., and the Dorian invasion ending 
it, are made clear and distinct to us as never before. After 
reading these volumes, it is impossible longer to regard the 
builders of the Cyclopean walls of Argolis as a race apart. 
They are the direct ancestors of the Greeks. We now 
know also that the originators of the palaces of Troy, 
Thera, Tiryns, Mycenz, and Orchomenos influenced the - 
origin of that most individual creation of Greece, the Doric 
architecture. Hence wesee that the archaic civilization 
was also Hellenic. This proof helps us to understand how 
the Greek race stepped so quickly to the foremost rank 
and that never since has any race matched the Hellenes 
in genius. The obscure Achzan tribes, whose bards sang 
the songs which we find in the Homeric poems, were 
already ‘the chosen people of poetry and art.” The 
primordial period, to which some have even denied the 
claim of Greek history, thus not only reflects light upon 
the genesis of Hellenic genius, but shows us once more that 
the true life of the people in any age is always reflected’in 
its art. 


An Entertaining History’ 

Readers of The Outlook have not forgotten various con- 
tributions which have appeared in its columns from the 
hand of Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; nor have they 
forgotten her account of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth -Cen- 
tury,” her ‘“‘ Familiar Talks on Some of Shakespeare’s 
Comedies,” and her various other books. For Mrs. Lati- 
mer has had a very considerable experience in the art and 
practice of writing, and has approved herself as a skilled 
worker, especially in semi-historical' and romantic lines. 
Her books on France, Russia, and Turkey, and her 
‘“‘ England in the Nineteenth Century,” do not aim at being 
original contributions to historical literature. They do not 
aim at historical completeness; they aim simply, as she 
tells us, ‘“‘to throw flashes of light on the events which, 
during my lifetime, had interested the public ; to amuse, and. 
now and then instruct, the general reader.” In “ France 
in the Nineteenth Century” there are incorporated many 
of Mrs. Latimer’s personal reminiscences of life in Paris, 
covering in part the period between 1839 and 1848; and 
in “England in the Nineteenth Century” many personal. 
reminiscences are also introduced ; for Mrs. Latimer has 
had many unusual opportunities of knowing at first hand 
important personages on the other side of the sea. She is 
a thoroughgoing American, but, like her sister, Miss 
Wormeley, whose translations of Balzac have the value of 
an original contribution to literature, Mrs. Latimer has 
been singularly identified in social ways with foreign life. 
Her grandfather, a student at William and Mary College, 
ran away to England in 1775 and obtained a captaincy in 
a regiment serving as the King’s body-guard at Windsor. 
At the close of the war he returned to Virginia. Twelve 
years later he went back to England, taking with him his 
only son, who was shortly placed in the British navy. This 
son, Mrs. Latimer’s father, served in the British navy 
through the Napoleonic wars, was made a post-captain in 
1815, and became rear-admiral in 1849. Nineteen years 
earlier he had married a niece of Commander Preble, one 
of the founders of our navy. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mrs. Latimer has had 
ample opportunities of knowing the best of two countries. 


“En land in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth Wermeley Latimer. 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50. 
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Her account of “ England in the Nineteenth Century ” is 
an account of the England which she has personally seen, 
and many of the chief personages of which she has person- 
ally known. It is hardly necessary to say, in view of the 
character of her earlier works, that this book has a perva- 
sive interest. Judged strictly from the standpoint of Mrs. 
Latimer’s purposes—and there is no other standpoint from 
which it can be intelligently judged—it is not only a very 
interesting but a very useful volume. It supplements the 
graver and more formal histories by a great amount of per- 
sonal talk which is not gossip, but which concerns what was 
characteristic and individual in prominent men and women. 
Its emphasis is nat on events but on persons; not on 
actions but onactors. It brings before us, in a very famil- 
iar and intimate way, the men and women with whom English 
history has been most intimately concerned since the year 
1822. It tells us about George IV., Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, the Duke of Wellington, Cob- 
bett, Lord Melbourne, Prince Albert, Beaconsfield, Mr. 
Gladstone, Queen Victoria, and many other important 
people. In a general way it tells the story of English 
progress during this period, giving a running account of 
both home and foreign politics and policies. The book is 
not to be judged’as a connected history. There are two or 
three points, however, at which it assumes too much knowl- 
edge on the'part of the reader ; two or three points at which 
a knowledge of the connection of events is taken for 
granted where that cornection ought to have been indi- 
cated. Many readers will take issue with some of Mrs. 
Latimer’s estimates of men; especially with her estimate 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


The interest awakened by the publication of Miss Emily Dick- 


inson’s verses naturally suggested the publication of her letters, . 
and Mrs. Todd, who has discharged the very responsible function 


of editor, has shown excellent judgment, discretion, and tact in 
dealing with the material in her hands. Miss Dickinson’s letters, 
like her verses, are not easily described, and cannot be put 
readily into any category. They are as individual as was their 
writer. It is chiefly as a revelation of character that we attach 
importance to them, and the two volumes of the Letters of Emily 
Dickinson (Roberts Brothers, Boston) form a contribution to 
our knowledge of human nature rather than to our literature. 
They are psychological documents, full of brightness, cleverness, 
oddity, insight, individuality, with occasional touches of genius ; 
but they lack the sustained power, the soundness of thought, the 
sanity of view, and the firmness of fiber which make literature. 
As human documents they are intensely interesting. They 
reveal a nature of great elevation, intensity, with flashes of strik- 
ing originality. The quality of these letters is shown by these 
quotations : 

You inquire my books. For poets I have Keats and Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
For prose, Mr. Ruskin, Sir Thomas Browne, and the Revelations. I went 
to school, but, in your manner of the phrase, had no education. When a little 
girl, I had a friend who taught me Immortality; but venturing too near, him- 
self, he never returned. Soon after, my tutor died, and for several years my 
lexicon was my only companion. Then I found one more, but he was not con- 
tented I be his scholar, so he left the land. . . . 

You asked how old I was? I made noverse, but one or two, until this winter, 
sir... . You ask of my companions. Hills, sir, and the sundown, and a dog, 
large as myself, that my father bought me. They are better than beings, be- 
cause they know, but do not tell; and the noise in the pool at noon excels my 

lano. ... 
. If I read a book and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can ever warm 
me, | know that is poetry. If I feel physically as if the top of my head were 
taken off, I know that is poetry. These are the only ways I knowit. Is there 
any other way?... 


Enough is so vast a sweetness, I suppose it never occurs, only pathetic coun- 


terfeits. ... 

Fabulous to me as the men of the Revelations who “shall not hunger any 
more.”’ Even the possible has its insoluble particle. ... 

Dear One,—" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” Whatarecompense! The 
enthusiasm of God at the reception of hissons! Howecstatic! How infinite! 
Says the blissful voice, not yet a voice, but a vision, ‘‘ I will not let thee go, 
except I bless thee.”’ EmILy. 


Readers who take the hint which the author conveys in the 
title of the volume Meditations in Motley, and who will not, 


therefore, take all the statements contained in the volume too — 


seriously, will find themselves a good deal freshened and stimu- 
lated by what Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte has to say on such 
subjects as Prejudice, Critics and Criticism, New Books, Jacob- 
itism ia Boston, and kindred themes. The meat in this book, 
like that in a nut, has a shell around it which needs to be 
cracked. Sometimes this shell is rather ostentatiously thrust 
upon the reader, and he is rather too obviously reminded that 
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- touch of Hazlitt’s bitterness. 


481 
the writer is for the moment misanthropic and pessimistic—a 
reactionary who finds pleasure in his differences with the opin- 
ions of those about him; but there is reason to believe that this 
pessimism is worn somewhat as a cloak. _It is certain that 
beneath it there is a man who has high ideals, generous and 
uncompromising conceptions of the possibilities of life, and a 
lash only for the commonplace, the vulgar, and the imitative. 
The thoughtful reader gets out of this book a good deal of the 
satisfaction which he finds in the best essay-writing of the good 
old days of the English essayists. He will be reminded in many 
ways of that happy time, for he will gain the sense of leisure, 


independence of democratic opinion, a willingness to be odd if 
one’s oddity is attractive, a touch of the whimsical, and a good 


. deal of straightforward and earnest thinking. One is often 


reminded, in reading these pages, of Hazlitt, for there is a good 
deal of Hazlitt’s incisiveness and insight, with an occasional 
Mr. Harte understands the art of 
essay-writing, and, if it is not taken too seriously, the acidity of 
some of his comments is stimulating to palates jaded with too 
much easy-going and rather sentimental presentation of current 
topics. The essay on “Jacobitism in Boston” is a capital 
example of semi-satiric dealing with a good deal that is popular 
and at the same time superficial. Under the whimsical guise of 
a reactionary tendency there are a great many wise and sound 


things said about popular tastes and popular ideals. This little 


volume has strength and promise, only Mr. Harte must not wear 
the motley too long. If worn too long, the motley strikes in, 
(The Arena Publishing Company, Boston.) 


Professor Bernhard ten Brink, whose lamented death cut 
short a very fruitful career, united in rare degree thoroughness 
of scholarship with freshness of feeling and clearness of literary 
insight. His Five Lectures on Shakespeare (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York) is the book of a man who speaks from a full 
knowledge, both intellectual and sympathetic, of his subject, 
‘and who has mastered that material in its spiritual aspects. It 
is a sort of fad nowadays among certain academicians to know 
nothing about Shakespeare; to regard him as an irresponsible 


_ voice speaking of things the measure of which he did not take 


and the greatness of which he did not understand. It is a pleas- 
ure, therefore, to turn to a writer like Professor Ten Brink, who 
avoids, on the one hand, the surface sterility of mere fact-gath- 
ering, and, on the other, purely subjective discussion and criti- 
cism. Professor Ten Brink in these lectures keeps his feet on the 
ground, but he recognizes the intellectual and spiritual qualities 
of Shakespeare’s thought, and does not hesitate to affirm from 
them something about the man Shakespeare. He discusses the 
poet as a man, as a dramatist, as a comic poet, and as a tragic 
writer, and on each of these themes he has fresh and significant 
things tosay. The chapter on Shakespeare as a comic poet is 


‘especially broad and full of discernment. There is also a very 


interesting chapter on the chronology of Shakespeare’s works, 
treated with scholarly accuracy, but with an open mind to the 
implications which that chronology creates. No single volume 
on the great dramatist is, in our judgment, superior in value to 
this modest but extremely able work. The book needs an in- 
troductory chapter describing the circumstances under which the 
lectures were given, and supplying the reader with some infor- 
mation about Professor Ten Brink. . 


Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, is an inspiring writer upon 
religious matters. He writes from intuition rather than from 
ratiocination. He never feels after an idea;- he jumps at it, and 
catches or misses it. More cautious and conservative thinkers 


may be more accurate and safe in their statements of religion, 
but they probably will not move men half so far. The Heresy of 


Cain is the title of Dean Hodges’s new book of sermons. Every 
one knows that the heresy of Cain was individualism. This 
heritage of Roman jurisprudence and original sin provokes the 
earnest protest of Dr. Hodges. He wants Christian people to 
be sure that each one is his brother’s keeper, and that salvation 
is a matter of body as well as of soul. The new social move- 
ment in the Church claims the Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School of Cambridge as one of its men-at-arms. He is 
not radical like Dr. Herron and Professor Ely, but is more 
like Canon Fremantle and Bishop Huntington. Christian 
Socialism has a great preliminary lesson to learn in its primary 
school before it can reduce the economics of the world to the form 
of the Sermon on the Mount. In these pages of Dr. Hodges 
there is here and there a contribution of worth to this elementary 
lesson. Therefore the book is good to read, and good to have 
some of our pulpit teachers take into their consideration. 
(T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Religious Progress, by Professor A. V. G. Allen (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston), is a little volume, but a multum in 
parvo, the reprint of two lectures delivered before 'the Divinity 
School of Yale by the author, whose “ Continuity of Christian 
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Doctrine” made him famous. The lecturer states the three 
theories or methods of progress: (1) A protest and reaction 
against the errors of the past—progress by antithesis ; (2) a prog- 
ress out of the past, recognizing its contribution and pushing 
forward from its vantage-ground to something better—progress 
by growth or evolution; (3) progress toward the past, return 
from modern errors to old truths—progress by restoration. Of 
the first, Luther was an apostle; of the second, Erasmus; of the 
third, Newman, Pusey, and the Oxford schoo!. With character- 
istic catholicity, Professor Allen sees exclusive value in none, real 
value in each and all. It is by their combination that the real prog- 
ress of the world is carried forward; for sometimes the world 
needs by revolutionary action to undo the errors of the past ; some- 
times humbly to retrace its steps to ancient truths forgotten ; 
sometimes to press on from heights attained to still higher 
heights beyond. The volume will be suggestive to all preachers, 
editors, and reformers. 7 


It is not easy to justly estimate the value of a book like Dr. 
W. G. Blakie’s Heroes of /srae/. The author stands at the 
dividing line between modern scholarship and hopeless obsoles- 
cence. The attempt to make the “ monuments” support the 
methods of writing Bible history in vogue a hundred years ago, 
or even when Patrick, Lowth and Whitby, and the excellent 
Adam Clark composed their commentaries, is curious. No 
doubt the motives that prompt such an endeavor are praise- 
worthy. The result is not valuable. Dr. Blakie neither attains 
to a high power in analysis of character of his heroes, nor does 
he show their significance in the development of the history of 
the Hebrew tribe. It is also painful to find him still speaking 
of the wonderful empire of the Hittites. Who really knows any- 
thing of the Hittites? Dr. Blakie ought not to leave his read- 
ers under the impression that Professor Sayce actually pretends 
to read the Hittite inscriptions. Books of this sort are put into 
Sunday-school libraries, and there they perpetuate ignorance and 
repeat the platitudes of a centuryago. It maybe that they sub- 
serve the cause of true religion, but how? (T. Nelson & Sons, 
New York.) 


Mr. William Watson is the best contemporary illustration of 
the skill and insight with which poets sometimes comment on 
their kinsmen, for nobody has said better things in briefer com- 
pass about Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, and some other modern 
poets, than Mr. Watson. It was a happy thought to collect in 
oue volume the criticisms of poets on poetry, confining the 
selection, in this case, to the writers of English verse. Mrs. 
Richard Strachey, who acts as the editor of Poets on Poets, finds 
that the instinct for criticism is so widely distributed that she is 
able to quote from almost every great English poet except 
Marlowe and Shakespeare. She also discovers that, on the 
whole, the judgment of the poets agrees substantially with 
the judgment which readers have pronounced. This volume has 
an essential and permanent value because it presents the judg- 
ment, not of a body of men who look at verse in the critical 
temper, but the work of men inspired by the creative spirit, whose 
point of view is therefore essentially different from that of the 


man of distinctively critical temper. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York.) 


The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ: A Devotional His- 
tory of Our Lord's Passion, by James Stalker, D.D. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York), is to be cordially recommended 
for devotional reading during Lent. Dr. Stalker is not an orig- 
inal thinker; he can hardly be called a great scholar; he is not 
critical, and he is never controversial. But he-is always lucid 
and always reverential, and in reading this meditative and 
wholly healthy, rational, and unsentimental volume, the reader 
has the Christ ever before him. The personality of the author 
is almost as wholly laid aside as is that of the several Evangel- 
ists. In this consists its value, and for devotional reading this 
value is inestimable. 


Literary Notes 


—“ Public Opinion ” is to be moved to this city. 
—Mr. Walter Besant’s next book is to be called “ In Deacon’s 
Orders.” It is a collection of short tales. 
—It is said that Mr. Theodore Watts has abandoned his long- 
cherished plan of writing the life of his friend Dante Rossetti. 
—Professor Boyesen’s ‘‘ Essays on Scandinavian Literature ” 
te be published in book form by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 
* Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnson has received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. Too many pleasant things can- 
not happen to him. : 
_ —Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have signalized the publication of 
the eleventh edition of Kidd’s “Social Evolution” by issuing 
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that remarkable work in paper atthe extraordinarily low price 


of twenty-five cents. : 
—BM. Paul Meurice, who since Vacquerie’s death is the only 


. surviving literary executor of Victor Hugo, says that the manu- 


scripts of the autho of “ Les Misérables” still to be published 
include “ Ocean,” two volumes mostly in prose. 7 

—Dr. Ernst von Halle, who has been in this country for the 
past two years, has summarized his impressions of our great 
commercial systems in a book on “ Trusts, or Industrial Com- 
binations and Coalitions in the United States,” published by 
Macmillan & Co. : 

—The late Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake, the English poet and 
scientist, was one of Dante Rossetti’s earliest friends, and one 
who had a great influence upon the intellect of the poet-painter. 
Dr. Hake, who died in his eighty-seventh year, was a cousin of 
General Gordon, the-hero of Khartoum. | 

—koberts Brothers are to publish a translation of Madame 
Blanc’s articles on “The Condition of Women in America.” 
This will be a book of no small value, for very few foreigners 
have visited this country who have brought a better equipment 
for dispassionate judgment of American life. Es 

—It is rumored that Count Tolstoi refused a large sum offered 


- to him by an American publisher for his last story. A Russian 


illustrated weekly, the “‘ Neva,” then offered him $500 a page 
for the exclusive right to publish it as aserial. This also he 
refused, and made a free gift of the manuscript to a Russian 
monthly magazine, the “ Severney Vestnik.” 

—A new series of English classics, edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, 
is about to appear. The first number will be “ Tristram Shandy.” 
The others already announced are Congreve’s works, Walton’s 
lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, James 
Morier’s ** Adventures of Hadji Baba of Ispahan,” Burns’s 
poems, and Johnson’s “ Lives of the English Poets.” 

—It is now poor Mr. Richard Le Gallienne who has to endure 
the philippics of the “ Saturday Review.” The new editor says 
that Mr. Le Gallienne “ labors under the misapprehension that 
the details of his private life, expressed in rhymes, are sufficient 
to form the proper subject of poetry; but, unfortunately for his 
reputation as a poet, there is a difference between intimate per- 
sonal passions, which are indeed the subject of poetry, and those 
details of private life which too often form the principal topics of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s verses.” 

—The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union issues 
a pamphlet entitled «- The Mother’s Friend.” The first number 
is almost entirely given to answering the question, “* What shall - 
be taught, and who shall teach it?” The April number will have 
as its leading article “The Education of Appetite ;” the issue of 
May, “ Confidential Relationships of Mothers and Daughters ;” 
June, “ Work an Element in Character-Building ;” -a series of 
articles begins in the April number cialled “ Baby’s Firsts.” 
Yearly subscription is fifty cents. ‘The Mother’s Friend” is 
ety and published by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. | 

—Dr. Holmes always had a great love of boating. In ler 
article in the current ‘‘ Century” Mrs. Fields says: 


Early in the morning, sometimes before sunrise, standing at my bedroom 
window overlooking the bay, I have seen his tiny skiff moving quickly over the 
face of the quiet water ; or, later, drifting down idly with the tide, as if his hour 
of exercise was over, and he was now dreamily floating homeward while he 


drank in the loveliness of the morning. Sometimes the waves were high and 


rough, and adventures were to be had; then every muscle was given a chance, 


and he would return to breakfast tired but refreshed. There was little to be 


learned about a skiff and its management which he did not acquire. He knew 
how many pounds a boat ought to weigh, and every detail respecting it. In the 
‘** Autocrat’’ he says: ‘‘ My present fleet on the Charles River consists of three 
rowboats: 1. A small flat-bottomed skiff of the shape of a flat-iron, kept mainly 


to lend to boys. 2. A fancy “dory” for two pairs of sculls, in which I some- 


times go out with my young folks. 3. My own particular water sulky, a *‘ skel- 
eton”’ or ‘shell’? race-boat, twenty-two feet long, with huge outriggers, which 
boat I pull with ten-foot sculls, alone, of course, as it holds but one, and tips 
him out if he does not mind what he is about.”’ 


—In the death of the nonagenarian Cesare Canta, Italy loses 


the most popular of her historians. When no more than eight- 


een years old, so matured were his brilliant talents that he be- 
came Professor of Literature at Sondrio. He then went to 
Milan, where he ardently defended the Liberal cause in his 
history-criticism Ragionamenti sulla Storia Lombarda del 
Secolo XVII.” Of course this work angered the Austrian 
Government, and it cost Canta a year in prison. During that 
year he wrote, with a toothpick and lampblack, a romance almost 
rivaling Manzoni’s immortal “ I Promessi Sposi” in popularity, 
‘“‘ Margherita Pasterla.” Other works, such as his ‘“ Lequa Lom- 
barda,” “‘ Lettere Giovanili,” and, above all, his religious poems, 
in which patriotism and piety are equally joined, made his name 
dear to his countrymen. It is, however, through his ** Universal 
History,” his “‘ History of Italy,” his “ History of Italian Lit- 
erature,” and his treatises on morality, that his fame in other 
countries than Italy will chiefly rest. | 3 
[For list of Books Received see page 483] 
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The Life of Christ 


XXX VIII.—The Last Discourse? 


By Lyman Abbott . 


With reverent reluctance I approach the 
sacred hour in which Christ, gathering the 
faithful eleven about him, discourses to them 


of the most sacred experiences in the divine 


life, and in the only recorded prayer of any 
length opens his heart to them in opening it 
to his Father. If space permitted, I should 
prefer simply to print this discourse and 
prayer, in perhaps slightly different form from 
that of our English Bible; but I must content 
myself with endeavoring in an abbreviated 
paraphrase to indicate its great truths, con- 
scious how imperfectly I understand Him, and 
how imperfectly I must interpret even my own 
understanding. 

The shadow of impending death was falling 
upon the group. At last even they began to 
comprehend. With but the vaguest hope of 
immortality, with a half-pagan faith in a 
Hades in which. the dead waited in shadowy 
forms for a future resurrection, death could 
not but be to them, what, alas! it still remains 
to most of us, the great separation. 
with that genius of sympathy so characteristic 
of him, begins by entering into this “horror of 
a great darkness” which is beginning to settle 
down upon them. But he enters bearing the 
light of a bright hope. 

Do not think, he says, that this beautiful 
world is the only abode of the living. God 
has in his universe many dwelling-places. I 


am going to prepare a dwelling-place for you, 


and will return again and take you to myself 
to be with me. And do you not at last begin 
to understand who I am ?—the revelation of 
the Father, the One in whom he dwells and 
by whom he is made known to you. Nolonger 
shall I be with you on the earth; but another 


Strength-giver shall be at your side to answer 


to your call.? He will ever dwell with you; 
unseen by the world and therefore by the world 
unknown? but not to you unknown; for he will 
dwell within you. And in Him I shall be with 
you, the life of yourlife. How? That I cannot 
explain to you; only this I can say, If you love 
me, you will keep my commandments ; and if 
you love me and keep my commandments, 
you will know this experience of the indwelling 
of the Divine Spirit. He will bring you light, 
peace, courage, and joy. | 

I in Him, He in me, we in all my disciples— 
this will make them all one; a vine—each 
disciple a branch kept alive by dwelling in me, 
kept in unity with the other branches because 
they all thus dwell in me. Thus I shall still 
dwell in the world, incarnate in my disciples 
who are my Church, and who, however dif- 
ferent their religious forms, are one in their 
love and loyalty and their fellowship with me. 
The life of this Church is love, and its fruit 
is love—the consciousness of my love, and of 
my Father’s love, and the spirit of love to- 
ward one another; love as I have illustrated 
it, love that lays down life for others, love in 
self-sacrifice. But this love the world does not 
and will not understand. It has repaid my 
love with hate. It will repay yours with hate. 
Do not imagine that love always kindles love, 
nor be amazed when hate and bitter perse- 
cution come. 

Iam going away, and you are, I see, filled 
with sorrow. But it is for your benefit I am 
going. If I wére in the body, you could not 
receive that higher inspiration which comes 
from a bodiless, invisible, spiritual Presence. 
This Spirit will come : He will make the world 
see that it was sinful, or it would not have 
rejected such an One as I ;. He will make the 
world understand righteousness, for after I am 
gone it will begin to study my character, as 
_it will not and cannot while Iam here; He will 
make the world understand the principles of 
divine judgment, for it will see what value to 
put on the religion which builds synagogues 
- and conducts sacrificial services, but crucifies 
Love. And He will be your Teacher; and 
you will be wiser for my going, and will under- 
stand me better. Your sorrow will become a 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 41. John xiii., 31- 
38, and xiv., xv., xvi., xvii. 

2 Comforter is strength-giver. The original, ‘* Para- 
clete,”” means one who comes at'another’s call. — 


Jesus, 


petition, Deliver us from the Evil One. 


_ciled at Somerset House. 
decided for herself the great question of | 
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bitter anguish; I knowthat; but it will be the 
anguish of travail, out of which will be born a 
new-created world. For sorrow is the mother 
of joy. So sorrow and joy will go together in 
your life: sorrow in the world, joy in me. 
owe of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world. 


If reverence hesitates to interpret Christ’s 
most sacred discourse, it may well hesitate 
still more to interpret his prayer. I shall here 
only suggest to the reader two or three reflec- 
tions concerning it. 

What is commonly known as the Lord’s 
Prayer is not a true interpretation -of Christ’s 
spiritual desires for his disciples. The Twelve 
came to him early in his ministry for a ritual. 
He gave them a prayer which, with wonderful 
simplicity and brevity, summed up the common 
desires, I will not say of humanity, rather of the 
devout Jew. These were desires for the com- 
ing of the kingdom, for daily bread, for for- 
giveness of sin, for guidance in a safe and 
peaceful life, and for deliverance from the Evil 
One. But when in this last interview with his 
disciples he poured out his own heart in prayer 
for his disciples, his petitions took on, not 
only a different form, but a different character. 
He does not pray for the coming of the king- 
dom, for it has already come; it isin the hearts 
of his loyal followers. He does not ask for daily 
bread ; he cares very little for comfortable main- 
tenance here below. Nor for forgiveness; his 
disciples are already forgiven, reconciled unto 
the Father, their sins blotted out, and they 
in filial fellowship with theirGod. Hedoesnot 
ask for a safe and peaceful guidance from all 
temptation ; on the contrary, he says expressly 
that he does not desireito take his loved ones out 
of the world—the hating, persecuting, tempting 
world. There is but one petition common to 
both prayers—the prayer of the devout Jew 
and the prayer of the Lord for his own—the 
Thus 
this prayer begins where the earlier prayer 


ends; and it goes on to present three other. 


petitions for the disciples throughout all time : 
Sanctification and consecration unto and in 
the truth; the perfect unity of love, in God and 
with one another; and spiritual appreciation 
of and participation in the glory of the Father 
and the Son—the glory of love, service, and 
self-sacrifice, the glory manifested in the 
passion and death of the Christ. 


Mrs. Thornycroft 


By the death of Mrs. Mary Thornycroft, at 
an advanced age, along link in the history of 
art has been severed. Mrs. Thornycroft, the 
daughter of John Francis, a sculptor of some 
eminence in his day, and assistant to Chantrey, 
was born at Thornham, in Norfolk, early in 
the second decade of the century. Coming up 
from Norfolk with her father when he decided 
to settle in London, she became his pupil, and 
studied so assiduously and with such success 
that several of her works were exhibited at the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, then domi- 
Mrs. Thornycroft 


woman’s position and work in life by becoming 
the wife of her fellow-pupil, Mr. Thomas 
Thornycroft. with whom she went to Rome to 
study, amid the lofty ideals of ancient sculp- 
ture and the emulative work of the artistic 
Roman colony of that day, the art of which 
she was to become subsequently an admirable 
exponent. | 

Here, with her husband, she met Thorwald- 
sen and Gibson, the latter of whom so appre- 
ciated her genius that when the Queen asked 
him to undertake the work of modeling the 
royal children, he told her Majesty that from 
studies of children he had seen by Mrs. Thorny- 
croft in Rome, he thought she would be better 
able to do justice to the subject than himself. 
The result was the execution by Mrs. Thorny- 
croft of many works, portrait and ideal, for her 
Majesty and the late Prince Consort, which 
are now in the galleries of Windsor Castle, 
Buckingham Palace, and Osborne House. The 
execution of these works extended over a great 
number of years, and it was Mrs. Thornycroft’s 
boast that in these years she had modeled no 


_less than four generations of royalty, from the 


Duchesses of Gloucester and Kent to the 
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daughters of the Prince of Wales.. In the 


drawing-room at Osborne alone there are nine 


life-sized marble statues of the royal children 
by her. 

In the very earliest stages of her career Mrs. 
Thornycroft showed great originality and a 


. strong desire to avoid that slavish copying of 


the antique which was the besetting sin of 
what may be called the dark period of Eng- 
lish sculpture. As time wore on, she, almost 
more than any of her contemporaries, showed 
that feeling for realism and constant reference 
to nature which is the distinguishing feature 
of the modern school of English sculpture. 
In this she was, no doubt, in advance of her 
time. The most charming of Mrs. Thorny- 
croft’s works is undoubtedly the “Girl Skip- 


ping,” which was exhibited at the Paris Exhi- 


bition of 1855, and so excited the admiration 
of the great Danish sculptor “ Jerichau ” that 
he declared it to be one of the six most beau- - 
tiful statues in the world. This figure was 
greatly admired by the late Prince Consort, 
who had a copy of it made in bronze. 

Mrs. Thornycroft’s life was full of many in- 
terests, intimate as she and her husband had 
been with the distinguished artists of their 
day, and concerned as they were in the great 
art events of the period, such as the Westmin- 
ster Hall competitions, the 1851. 1855, and 
1862 international exhibitions, etc. In later 
days one of her great. pleasures was to recall 
these events and to recount the hopes and 
fears, the struggles and successes, of her hus- 
band and their friends.— London Times. 
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Dr. Rainsford on the aii 


At a mass-meeting held in Cooper Union 
Hall, New York City, on Thursday evening, 


March 14, to urge the passage of a law per- 


mitting liquor-saloons to open during certain 
hours on Sunday, the Rev. Dr. William S. 
Rainsford, rector of St. George’s Church, made 
a strong and courageous speech, of which the 
following is’ a condensation from the New 
York “ Sun’s ” report : 

I am opposed to the present excise law, which 


closes saloons on Sunday. I am in favor of opening 
saloons on that day for certain hours, say from 


twelve midday till ten. Let me give some of my | 


reasons, 
First, I believe that the opening of saloons for cer- 
tain hours on Sunday would diminish lawbreaking. 
There are two sorts of bad laws that in themselves 
are bad and vicious; and we all know what they are, 
every blessed one of us: and there are laws that in 
themselves are good but yet do not express the set- 
tled moral convictions of the people. They are not 
backed by public conscience. Their aim may be ex- 
cellent. yet their practical result is that thev defeat 
the aims of those who framed and enacted them. 
Great masses of people will not obey laws that do not 
approve themselves to them. bd | may not be harsh 
and unjust laws; but if the settled conviction of the 
ople is that they are harsh and unjust, it will be 
impossible to have them obeyed. ; 
ow, in this city of New York we have just the 
situation I have outlined. This city is not an Amer- 
ican city only. It isacosmopolitancity. Itis Irish, 
German, Italian—and people of these nationalities, 
however good citizens they are, believe that the law 
closing the saloons on Sunday is a harsh law; a law 
imposed on them from the outside; a piece of Al- 
banyism ; and so they evade it. I need not say that 
this is true of Irish or Germans alone ; itis also true 
of a large proportion of our American population. 


' The net result is that we are treated to the admitted 


shame and fraud of a pretended closing of the 
saloons. The policemen wink, the blinds are drawn 
down, men, and sometimes women and children, 
slink in at back doors and out of half-closed doors, 
and the whole city receives 'a lesson as to the low 
regard which a multitude of its citizens and its 
officials have of the law the latter are sworn to en- 


force. 

I, for myself, think that perhaps the greatest danger 
confronting us to-day as a Nation is the low concep- 
tion that a great many of our people have of the law. 
We cannot be truly civilized, we cannot develop in 
any of those things that make for true greatness and 

rogress, as long as our regard for law is as shame- 

ully light as it is now. This applies to all sections 
of the community, the richest as well as the poorest ; 
and | say again, with all the emphasis of which I am 
capable, that to raise our National conception of the 
righteousness of law we must be ul that .our 
laws express the moral convictions of the people and 
do not go beyond them or yet lag behind them. 

I am in favor of opening the saloon on Sunday, 
because I think such action fairer to the poor man 
and the working classes. It is a fact which we must 
face—a sad fact, perhaps, but nevertheless true—that 
the saloon is the only club the poor man has. The 
conditions of life in this city make that the fact, and 
I say, in all sincerity, we have no right to close t 
only club he has until we give him another. Let me 
not be misunderstood here. I do not want to encour- 
age drunkenness, not even to encourage moderate 
drinking. I am a total abstainer myself. Person- 
ally, I believe the vast majority of men in every way 
are healthier and richer and happier for not touch- 
ing any alcohol. I have tried both plans myself. I 
was once a moderate drinker. My experience agrees 
with that of the great majority of those who have 
tried it. Men are better in every way for not touch- 
ing liquor at all. But this is beside the question. I 
may convince my neighbor of this truth; I cannot 
force him to it. I may bring him, literally, to the 
water, but I cannot make him drink ; and I “ig = 
to be reasonable by treating him reasonably. Now, 
the — man does not go to the saloon simply to 
drink or to smoke. He goes to meet his friends, and 
he has got to go there to meet his friends, for he has 
no home in which they can meet him. His tenement 
is too crowded, and there is too much going on in it. 
Now, you have no — to close up the workingman’s 
club on Sunday. you do, you should close the 
gentleman’s club too. 

For rich men do not need a club nearly as much as 
the working people do. I wish there were other 
clubs for the w rners. I believe in time there 
must be. But I deal with facts. At present there 
are not. And I hold it nothing short of injustice to 
say to any class in the community who wish to be 
law-abiding, ‘‘ We will make a law which will de- 
prive you of the right which we allow to other 
classes.” 1 wish we were in a position to do without 
opening saloons on Sunday. But what I contend is 
that in the present crowded state of our great city it 
is impossible. We must give the working people the 
opportunity for the development of their social 
instincts. 

For a third reason I am in favor of opening saloons 
on Sunday. I believe it would directly tend to di- 
minish drunkenness. In a city of two millions, if 
people want to get liquor, they will get liquor. If 
they have got to send their children on Saturday 
night and store it in their tenement-houses so that 
they may have a soak and booze on Sunday, the 
family may be tempted to join ; more than that, the 
present method of pretending to close the saloons 
and keeping them open tends to make drunkenness, 
because once a man gets in a saloon he is apt to 
anchor there. He won’t goinsimply to take a drink, 
but, having found comfortable quarters, he settles 


down for the whole day, and is apt to come out 


drunken. 

For a fourth reason, too, 1 advocate opening the 
saloons on Sunday. I believe such a law would do 
much to take the saloon out of politics. The present 
law affords every opportunity of blackmail, and any 
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Always makes light wholesome food. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 


legislation which makes blackmail more difficult is 
beneficial. But, since vou have asked me to speak to 
you here, before I sit down you will allow me to say, 
with the utmost frankness, that I believe all the 
a proposed excise laws are quite inadequate. 
one of them fully faces the difficulty. None of 
them goes to the root of the matter. More than 
that ; in this whole matter we are behindhand—be- 
hind the rest of the world. Those who have studied ‘this 
tremendous question of excise legislation are almost 
unanimously of the opinion that the real root of the 
matter is private profit in the drink trade. Sooner 
or later, itseems to me, good citizens, whether they 
are teetotalers or moderate drinkers, will combine to 
take a trade that, at least in this country, must 
always be fraught with great 'danger to the commu- 
nity, out of the hands of private citizens altogether. 
Drink makes criminals. Drink increases enormous] 
the expenses of the coe og get and the State. An 
the profit derived from drink, the untold millions of 
rofit made by the brewer, distiller, and saloon- 
eeper, should not go to them at all, but should go 
directly into the treasury of the city and the State. 
This is unpopular doctrine now but the time surely 


will come when men will see the necessity of obey- 
ing it, and, let it cost what it may, will gird them- 
selves to accomplish even so great a task. We will 
become Socialists on the liquor question. I am a 
Socialist on it, and I admit it. 

We wonder if the astute editor of “ The 
Wine and Spirit Gazette” has not by this 
time discovered that the managers of the Coo- 
per Union mass-meeting invited, not an ally of 
the saloon, as some of the friends of the saloon 
have cheerfully, and some of the enemies of the 
saloon have bitterly, regarded Dr. Rainsford, 
but a strong and vigorous antagonist.. It is 
amusing to consider how enthusiastically the 
audience listened to advocacy of the Gothen- 
burg system, total abstinence, and the aboli- 
tion of private profit in liquor-selling. We 
comment further elsewhere on Dr. Rainsford’s 
position as to the liquor question. 


A Temperance Programme 
In The Outlook of February 23 the following Temperance Programme was proposed, and 


comments and suggestions were called for: 


1. Abolish the present excise system. It isa failure. It does not materially limit the number of saloons 
nor improve their character. It promotes favoritism and vicious forms of political influence, and it is 
subject to thecriticism that it appears to a portion of the community to give a public approval to the liquor 
traffic. The abolition of the license system will leave men as free to sell liquor as they now are to sell 
groceries, subject to the restrictions hereinafter mentioned. 

2. No man to be permitted to open a liquor-saloon in any community without the permission in writing 
first obtained of the real estate owners of the property immediately abutting the premises. This consent 


in writing to be filed with, say, the county clerk. 


~ 


3. Liquor-selling to minors, to habitual drunkards, and, perhaps, between the hours of twelve at night and 


five in the morning, prohibited, as now. 


4. A tax levied on the real estate of every place in which liquor is sold—saloon, hotel, or club; perhaps 
such tax to be proportioned to the assessed value of the real estate actually occupied by the room used for 
the sale and consumption of the liquor. Such tax would be a lien on the real estate, and would be collected 


from the landowner, not from the liquor-seller. 


5. Local option given to every community—city, town, or perhaps ward or election district-to prohibit 
the sale of liquor altogether, or to prohibit it on Sundays. Special provision would have to be made for 
the voting on local option, which ought not to be held oftener than once in three, or perhaps once in five 
years. If any community is to be permitted to sanction the sale of liquor on Sunday, it ought also to be 


permitted to prohibit the sale of liquor altogether. 


We condense and collate some of the letters received in reply : 


FROM BISHOP POTTER 


Your temperance programme strikes me as admi- 
rable—a long advance, but not so much so, I venture 
to hope, that people can not be educated up to it. 

H. C. PoTTer. 


FROM DR. RAINSFORD 


The temperance programme suggested by The 
Outlookin many points seems to me quite admirable. 
1 do not think, however, it goes to the root of the 
matter. Naturally, its adoption would bean immense 
advance of the temperance interests ; but I think we 
have to go further than even this programme, and 
all our action should be taken remembering that we 
must go further. ; 

There is almost a consensus of opinion, among 
those who have made carefulest and most thorough 
study of the liquor problem, that the real root of its 
worst evils is to be tound in personal profit made out 
of the trade. This is absolutely my view. I think 
we have to educate the people until they are willing, 
by legislation, absolutely to remove personal profit, 
and that so liquor shall be made to bear its proper and 
heavy share of public expense. Profit accruing from 
the sale of liquor should go to the municipality and 
the State; should be used to reduce taxation and 
to help to support the criminal which it helps to 
make. 

This is practically the system which has been 
formed with such good results in Scandinavia, a 
system approved by men like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Bishop of Chester. Perhaps 
we may soon be willing to learn more from the ex- 
perience of others than we seem now to be, and so 
shall be willing to give it a trial here. | 

W.S. RAINSFORD. 


FROM BISHOP DOANE : 

I have read with great interest your proposed 
“temperance programme ” in The Outlook for the 
23d of February. It is quite in the line of a plan 
which I proposed and urged, three or four years ago, 
in the “ North American Review ;” and, as you ask 


Good Health 


without good blood is a contradiction of 
terms. It is an impossibility. The blood 
reaches every organ of the body, and upon 
the condition of the blood the health of the 
whole system depends. 


Good Blood 


produces good health, because it easily expels 
the germs of disease and does not permit 
them to be nourished and developed in the 
body. As a blood purifier and consequently 
as a health giver ; 
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for “ brief responses from interested readers,’ I beg 
‘to say that I believe your position is absolutely 
-sound, and that all excise laws should be wiped out 
from our statute-books, and all licenses for the sale 
of liquor be done away. Just so long as this method 


is continued, so long politics will be connected with 


‘the pothouse, and, as I said the other day before 
the Excise Commission of the Assembly, the old 
proverb of the ‘“‘ self-made man who worships his 
maker” will read ‘the saloon-made man who wor- 
ships 4zs.”’ 

I believe that both the purification of politics and 
‘the dethronement of the saloon will be greatly ad- 
vanced if your suggestion can be put in force. My 
only question is on two points. I am very certain 
that it is absolutely wrong to give to a community 
local option. in regard to the sale of liquors on Sun- 
‘day. What is right in one place cannot be wrong in 
another, and our old law in New York forbidding 
‘the sale of anything on Sunday except the absolute 
necessities of life has too venerable and valuable a 
backing to be disturbed. Nor do I think that your 
fourth suggestion of taxing the places where liquor 
is sold at all essential. I believe that the penal code 
can contain every prohibition that is necessary to 
control the sale of liquor and prevent its abuse; and, 
besides that, I believe nothing is necessary but to let 
the supply and demand regulate each other, without 
‘any interference from the law. 


Albany, N. Y. 
FROM AUSTIN ABBOTT 


First. The fatal defect of the excise system is 
that it makes liquor-dealing a privilege obtainable 
generally by political influence. Such an arrange- 
ment would sooner or later demoralize any business 
and all the political agencies that come in contact 
with it. It is, I believe, the common experience of 
all those conversant with prosecutions for selling 
without license that the defendant’s testimony that 
he applied for a license and was refused is regarded 
by the average juror as palliating or entirely excus- 
ing his offense. ‘The power to grant or withhold 
licenses as to each applicant in the discretion of the 
Commissioners 1s a fatal source of corruption, and 
generally leads to a system of secret and dishonest 
efforts to influence official discretion, perfectly under- 
stood by all concerned, and readily yielded to by 
those seeking to go into the business. 

Notwithstanding this grave abuse, the excise sys- 
tem is better than none, but I have long been con- 
vinced that it ought to give way to a system of spe- 
cial taxation. 

Second. The suggestion that no new saloon shall 
be opened except by the consent of neighboring 
owners appears to me deserving of immediate adop- 
tion, whether any change from license to taxation 
is madeor not. I would not require the consent of the 
owners of all the property “‘ immediately abutting the 
premises” (except in case of corner premises), for that 
would include property in another street in the rear, 
but I would require the consent of owners of prop- 
erty on each side of the premises and of the property 
on the other side of the street, any part of which is di- 
rectly opposite any part of the front of the premises ; 
and, in thecase of corner premises, the consent of the 
owners of all the property abutting, and the property 
in like manner opposite the front or any side having 
a door giving access to the saloon. Sucha provision 
- would, in my judgment, do more to prevent the inju- 

rous depreciation of property in neighborhoods where 
a saloon may justly be said to be a nuisance, while 
not interfering where no property interests are thus 
involved, than any other single change in the law. 
I think it would be well to add that courts of equity 
should have jurisdiction to enforce this provision on 
-the complaint of any occupant or owner of such ad- 
joining or opposite premises. : 

Third. The present prohibition against sales to 
minors and habitual drunkards and Indians should 
certainly be continued. These are not so much reg- 
ulations of liquor traffic as a part of a system of pro- 
tective provisions for the benefit of persons 70” sui 
juris. 

Fourth. Besides levying a tax on the real estate 
of every place where liquor is sold, as suggested, 
there should be either a prohibition of all sales other 
than at a taxed place, or provision should be made 
for a tax upon the business when carried on without 
any fixed place; for an abolition of all license laws 
would leave the trade free to itinerant dealers. Pro- 
vision for tax upon sales upon cars, steamboats, and 
the like should in any case be made. 

Fifth. The most important provision suggested 
in your programme appears to me that for local 

option; and this option ought to be as broad as the 
question in which the community is interested— 
Whether the business shall be allowed within the 


W. C. DOANE. 


locality, and, if so, at what times and places? The > 


question ought to be considered, however, whether 
an exception should not be made by preserving the 
present law as to sales on days of election or near 
the polling-places. This, like the rules which pro- 
tect minors, and other persons mom sui juris, is not 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PUFRE 


Baking 
Powder 


to be regarded as a part of the excise system, but a 
police regulation of the State at large ; and whatever 
restrictions are necessary in respect to days and 
places of election ought to be as uniform throughout 
the State as the election laws themselves are, and 
not capable of being set aside by local option. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT. 


FROM ROBERT GRAHAM 

It seems to me a mistake to confine your suggested 
remedies to the least important of its four lines of 
action—viz., legislation. A legislative programme 
it may be ; a temperance programmeit snot. [t may 
be expanded and amended as follows: 

1. Prevention. 2. Counteraction. 3. Legislation. 
4. Rescue. 

Prevention. The true starting-point means the 
training of boys (and girls) between eight years of 
age and twenty-one, in the principles of total absti- 
nence,: purity of language and life, military drill, 
and duties of citizenship. The finished product is 
your future constituency made and molded, and 


- ought to occupy the foremost place because it is the 


most important and lasting part of the work. 

¥ Counteraction. Recognizing the fact that the 
liquor-saloon meets a felt want in a bad and danger- 
ous way, and is largely the resultant of crowded and 
insanitary dwellings, we should at the same time 
and with at least equal energy endeavor to limit 
the dangerous saloon where intoxicating liquor is 
sold, and establish the innocuous saloon where 


no intoxicating liquor is sold, and which under the 


name of Teetotum, or Coffee Tavern, might become 
the true poor man’s club. 

Legislation. Under this head you lay down five 
points, of which 3 and 5 are intelligent and common- 
sense remedies. 1, 2,and 4 are simply the substitu- 
tion of tax for license. There is no more difference be- 
tween them than ’twixt tweedledum and tweediledee. 
Tax puts on the impost after the opening of the 
shop ; license puts it on as acondition precedent to 
its opening. Tax lays down no limitation of num- 
ber, and abdicates all semblance of control. A 
definite limitation of number to one in five hundred 
of the population, a tax or license fee of $1,000, and 


an honest Excise Board to enforce them, would re- ' 


duce the liquor-saloons of New York from 7,500 to 
3,500, and make them not too large a factor to be 
controlled by the police. 

Rescue should be a part of every résumé of tem- 
perance reform; but every man or woman who has 
worked in it, and knows its difficulties and disap- 
pointments, will accept the old aphorism that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure or 
rescue. 


New York City. 
NOT A QUESTION OF “ SYSTEMS a 
In article ‘“* 1” yousay: “‘ Abolish the present excise 
system. It isafailure. It does not materially limit 


ROBERT GRAHAM. 


the number of saloons, nor improve their character.” 


While this is undoubtedly true of such administra- 
tions as Tammany has given to New York City, and 
McLaughlin to Brooklyn, is it not possible, indeed 
probable, that the same excise system may, under 
our present’ reform administrations, both “‘ limit the 
number of saloons’”’ and ‘‘ improve the character’”’ 
of those whichremain? What the new Excise Board 
of New York City may do inthis direction remains 
to be seen. In Brooklyn the Board of Excise has 


already done much both to limit the number and to 


improve the character of saloons. During the past 
year not one new license has been granted in Brook- 
lyn, notwithstanding the fact that the city has 
greatly increased in population and in the extent of 
its territory, and scores of applications for new 
licenses have been made. 

In addition to this, the number of licenses in op- 
eration when the present Excise Board came into 
power has been decreased, so that, under the pres- 
ent excise system, the number of saloons in Brooklyn 
is very materially limited as compared with what it 
would be if freedom were exercised by all who wish 
to open saloons. 

Second, as to the ‘‘ character’’ of the saloon under 
the present Board of Excise. The Board has in 
many instances revoked or refused to renew licenses 
for places of notably bad character. This has had a 
wholesome effect. Some saloons are permitted to 


conduct their business only under police surveil- 
lance—the surveillance, in at least some instances, of 
policemen of most excellent and earnest moral pur- 

In section ‘‘ 2’? would you not run the risk of plac- 
ing saloons nearer to schools and churches than we 
now do? How would you by the provision in set- 
tion ‘‘2’’ meet the case, for example, of Mr. Murphy, 
of Brooklyn, who wishes to place a saloon at the 
very entrance to the new Bridge approach, and who 
is the only private owner of property “immediately 
abutting ” on the one side, while that on the other is 
public property, namely, the Bridge machine-shops ? 

Section “‘ 3” is good. 

Section “4”? I do not feel at present ready to dis- 
cuss, except that I would make the tax very heavy, 
whoever pays it. 

Section “5” is, in my judgment, to be most 
heartily indorsed in all of its parts. 

After all, is it so much a question of “‘ systems” 
as of an aroused and persistent public opinion which 
will place the right men in control of the situation? 

HORACE PORTER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

STATE CONTROL PREFERRED 

The Outlook invites criticism on its temperance 
platform. While believing it would be better than 
the present law, I do not believe it would be as effect- 
ive as the State control similar to the South Caro- 
lina system, but with the elimination of all profit. 


Every one knows persons troubled 

with indigestion or dyspepsia. The 

total number of such 

One cases is exceeded 

only by the number 

of ‘‘cures’’ offered. 

Way These ‘‘ cures’’ have 

one uniform feature 

—that is, ‘‘take sqmething’’—a pill, 

pellet, powder or potion; and there 

actually are people to-day endeavoring 

to cure dyspepsia by taking such 
nostrums. 

There is however, a better way to 
cure indigestion, and that is by way of 
the food—not by | 
avoiding food but Th I Ss 
by preparing it 
so that it need 
not be avoided. Way! 
There’s nothing | 
more certain than that food prepared 
with Cottolene instead of lard loses 
its ‘‘richness,’? as we commonly call 
the property which causes indigestion. 

In which way is your food prepared, 
with lard or with Cottolene? The dif- 
ference is greater than you may realize. ~ 

|] Every member 

of the house- 

holdis benefited 
when Cotto- 
lene is used, 
| but the dyspep- 


tic most of all. 
Cottolene is sold everywhere in 

one, three, and five pound tins, with the 

trade mark —steer’s head in cotton- 

plant wreath on every package. Get 

the genuine. Made only by 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Cuicago, St. Lovis, NEw YorK, Boston, 
PHILADELPHIA, San FRANCISCO, 
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We have just formed a union of the reform forces in 
this town (Prohibitionists and Populists) under the 
name of the Reform Party, with the following plank 
on temperance: The exclusive State control of the 
liquor traffic, with the elimination of all profit, to- 
gether with a local option law. 

Do you not think the dispensary system would 
prove more effective in the destruction of the saloon 
than the plan you propose, or than prohibition, 
which is impracticable in the present state of public 
opinion? The elimination of profit does away with 
any incentive of the State pushing the traffic, and 
the local option law makes it possible for a town to 
have prohibition if it chooses. 

R. S. WELLS, 
State Committeeman People’s Party, 22d Cong. Dist. 
Schuylersville, N. Y. 


ABOLISH LICENSE 

In the programme itself I would insert in clause 1: 
** Because any legislation is infamous which legalizes 
a vice,”’ or, “* Because it is never right to legalize a 
moral wrong.”’ I would. wipe away all restrictions 
except such as govern the trade in other merchandise, 
and make a saloon-keeper financially responsible for 
any damage caused by the traffic; so that a wife or 
father or a town or city could recover in money any 
damage caused by the traffic to any person upon 
whom they are dependent, or who are dependent 
upon them, as the case may be; and habitual fre- 
quenting of the saloon or saloons by said person 
should be sufficient evidence to convict said saloon- 
’ keeper or keepers. Noone should be allowed to sell 
_ until he had given a sufficient bond to cover any 
damage assessed by the courts, and signed by at 
least twenty resident taxpayers, who should be col- 
lectively and individually responsible for the face of 
the bond, and one of the signers should be the owner 
of the building in which the saloon was situated. 
Selling without having given to the proper authori- 
ties such a bond should be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. 

However, we can work together, I think, if you 
are willing to say: ‘Abolish the license system, 
because it is morally wrong.”’ I amsatistied that no 
condition wouldexist, or could exist, with that abol- 
ished, in the Northeastern States worse than does 
now exist. C. H. Brrp. 

New Haven, Conn. 


NO SCREENS 

Could not these further regulations be demanded ? 
1. No liquor to be drunk on the premises where sold. 
2. No billiard or pool tables, bowling-alley, card 
game, free lunch, or other attraction to be allowed in 
the bar-room or adjoining rooms. 

The above would tend to break up the “treating ”’ 
evil, and reduce to a minimum the attractiveness of 
the saloon. If this is impracticable or unwise, at 
least add the rule that no screens or curtains be used 
for the purpose of hiding the patrons from view 
from the street. W. R. H. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


PROHIBIT ALTOGETHER 

1. As to the abolition of the excise system, I should 
say, by all means abolish it; for the liquor business 
is agigantic National evil, the cause of three-fourths 
of the crime that exists in the country. we are told by 
reliable statistics. and no license should be granted 
to any man or class of men anywhere, such being 
the case. 

2. No man should be permitted to open a saloon 
in any community, no matter as to the majority 
sentiment in that community, where such evils as 
the aforesaid, of a National scope, are not only liable, 
but altogether probable. 

3. Liquor-selling to minors, habitual drunkards, 
and all other tippling and exposed classes, which 
includes about all of us, should be prohibited for 
twenty-four hours in the day and for 365 days in the 
year, to the end of time. The fourth and fifth points 
in the programme are answered by the foregoing. 

Do you ask how! would carry out my plan? By 
having all temperance and Christian people unite in 
saying that no saloons (and there are 245,000 of them 
in this country, wasting every year, as ex-Governor 
St. John says, $1,800,000,000, helping make a million 
drunkards and fifteen million moderate drinkers) 
shall be allowed in any form whatsoever. 

STEWART SHELDON. 


TESTED AND FAILED 

a. AS you propose partial prohibition, I shall 
assume your acceptance of the general right to pro- 
hibit, if expedient. 

2. As you declare the failure of present license 
laws, I need not remark thereon, other than to in- 
‘dorse your conclusion. 

3. Your proposition that a saloon license shall be 
contingent upon the assent of abutting property is, 
in principle, like a provision in the Pennsylvania 
** Brooks”? T.aw, although that is more stringent 


than you propose. I understand that such provision- 


in the Brooks Law is admitted to have been a fail- 
ure as arestraining force. But, confining myself to 


your form of proposition, viz., that the assent of 
only abuttors shall be requisite, the hindrance to the 
applicant would be very slight, certainly nothing 
more than a little extra cost to the license-seeker. 

4. What reformatory power can there be in collect- 
ing revenue from liquor-sellers, whether by license or 
tax? If there be none, what nght has the proposi- 
tion in “* A Temperance Programme”? 

5. The proposition for “local option,” ¢., con- 
ditional prohibition, seems to contemplate that the 
provisions of a law which can exist only on the 
assumption that the public welfare or the public 
safety requires it, may be suspended in the most 
dangerous section of a city on demand of men who 
care not for the public welfare. If this can be justi- 
fied, why should not a similar option be given con- 
cerning laws for suppression of gambling, or any 
other form of prohibitory law? 

I find nothing novel in ‘*A Temperance Pro- 
gramme.” All of its propositions seem to me to 
have been, in their substance, tested, and their failure 
proved and recorded. Prohibition has been ‘“‘tried ”’ 
theoretically, mainly under the hostility of politician 
executive officers who have done all they could to 
make it possible to declare ‘‘ prohibition a failure,’’ 
but official records all forbid such adeclaration. Pro- 
hibition law has never existed in this country with- 
out enough of beneficent result to justify its enact- 
ment ; never without material reduction of recorded 
crime and misery. Prohibition has never been re- 
pealed or defeated in this country because it has 
** failed,”’ but only because it has sot farled. 

HENRY B. METCALF. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 

We dislike to throw any cold water on an honest 
attempt to bring temperance workers together, but 
it looks to us as if this proposed platform were as 
impossible as a basis of agreement as prohibition 
itself. The abolition of the excise system, in the 
present state of public opinion, would meet with 
opposition from many sincere temperance workers 
who are also taxpayers. All that The Outlook al- 
leges against it may be true—we are ready, for the 
sake of argument, to concede it—but it has.one great 
virtue from the taxpayer’s standpoint: it raises a 
great deal of money. Solongas there isto be Jiquor- 
selling, the average temperance citizen will feel that 
there is a certain rough justice in compelling the 
traffic to payin part for what it costs the community. 
This may be a fallacious way of arguing the matter, 
but, unfortunately. taxpayers, whatever their tem- 
perance views, will probably remain unconvinced. 
So long as this is so, it is hopeless to offer such a plank 
in a platform intended as a basis of agreement. Yet 
this plank stands first in The Outlook’s platform. 
Another plank which is bound to encounter fierce 
opposition is that allowing communities the option 
of voting in favor of open saloons on Sunday if 
such communities care to. That would mean open 
saloons on Sunday in large cities. Whether, theo- 
retically, it is wise or not to put the responsibility on 
each community, temperance sentiment is not ready 
for wnat would be regarded as surrender.— Water- 
bury American. 

The paragraph in the Waterbury “ Ameri- 
can ” seems to us to ignore the fourth section 
in our proposed programme, which provides 
for “a tax levied on the real estate of every 
place in which liquor is sold—saloon, hotel, or 
club.” We dissent from the doctrine, which 
has been advocated by a certain class of tem- 
perance agitators, that the liquor traffic should 
be exempted from taxation on the ground that 
taxation involves the sanction of. the liquor 
traffic.—THE EDITORS. 


While the platform offered by The Outlook for 
discussion and amendment may be “ temperance ”’ 
from the standpoint of those who regard the drink 
evil as “ necessary,” it is not our idea of Christian 
temperance. Not sodo we understand Gospel teach- 
ings concerning our duty to God and to our neigh- 
bor. We suggest—seeing that suggestions are so- 
licited—that the word “ Christian’’ be used in the 


title to qualify the word “‘temperance.”’ This amend- ° 


ment adopted, a sense of fitness and Christian con- 
sistency will reveal the advisability of further revis- 
ions of the programme.— Union Signal. 


In The Outlook for February 23 we have this year’s 
** Temperance Programme ’”’ submitted ; and as 1t is 
in substance the same thing as ‘“‘ The Wine and 
Spirit Gazette,’ Morris Tekulsky, and the organ- 
ized liquor-dealers generally of this State are push- 
ing for, we have high hopes that The Outlook will 
find no occasion in years to come to go any further 
down the toboggan slide, but will begin now toclimb 
in the other direction. 

This may sound like a harsh criticism of an esti- 
mable paper with many progressive tendencies, but 
we do not think that it is unjust. The five propo- 
sitions it now submits are,.in brief, as follows: (1) 
To abolish the present excise system; (2) no saloon 


ELEC 


to be opened without permission of owners of real’ 
estate immediately adjacent ; (3) sales to minors, to- 
drunkards, and after midnight to be forbidden; (4) 

a tax to be levied on the real estate occupied by the: 
saloon; (5) local option to every community, city, 

town, or perhaps ward orelection district. Substan- 
tially, this is superseding the license system with a 
tax system such as is in operation in Ohio. 

No programme, whether it be a license system, a. 
tax system, a dispensary system, or any other sys- 
tem that contemplates making the saloon a source: 
of public revenue, is worth any effort on the part of 
temperancereformers. The primary purpose of atax 
is revenue. To use the taxing power for any other 
purpose, except as it incidentally serves another pur- 
pose, is, according to the Supreme Court, an abuse 
of the power. When the public begins to look to 
any form of vice as a proper source of revenue, divid-- 
ing with it the profits, that moment it begins to play 
havoc with all moral scruples and to erect the cupid-- 
ity of taxpayers into a bulwark of defense for the 
vice. Moreover, when the State taxes a business, it 
is bound by principles of common honesty to assure > 
protection to the businessinreturn. The tax receipt: 
as much as the license is a pledge on the part of the 
State to defend and foster the thing taxed. How 
else does a State get the right to tax? None recog- 
nizes the importance of these considerations more 
keenly than the liquor-dealers themselves, and you. 
never find them favoring any policy that proposes to: 


- deprive the State of revenue from this source. 


If Dr. Abbott or anybody else wants to originate 
a scheme that will unite the earnest temperance 
reformers of the country, let him start with this 
proposition—namely: The liguor traffic shall not be 
made, either directly or indirectly, by license, tax, or 
any other means, a source of public revenue. Start 
there. and there will be some hope of accomplishing 
something.— Zhe Voice. 


By the will of the late Cornelia Jackson, of 
Providence, $70,000 is left to Tufts College to 
be employed in the erection of a college for 
women. 


Women Win) 


praise when successful housekeep- 
ers. One element of that success is 


SILVER O 


It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure.. 


Freligh’s 
| on C (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when ev thing else has. 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000. 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten. 
_ days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail.. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, fult 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression.. 
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G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
HAVE NOW READY: 


A Literary History of the 
English People 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. B 
J. J. JUSSERAND, author of “* The English Nove 
n the time of Shakespeare,” etc., etc. To be 
complete in three parts, each part forming one 
volume. (Sold separately.) 


RC4 a areat 


HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE 


The Opening Chapters of 


Personal Recollections 
OF 
JOAN OF ARC 
By the Most Popular saiseionn 
Magazine Writer 


who gathered his materials amid the 
scenes associated with Joan’s career. 


90060000000 


The Arthurian Epic. 


A comparative study of the Cambrian, Breton, and 

Anglo-Northern versions of the story, and Ten- 

-nyson’s “Idylis of the King.” By S. Hum- 
PHREYS GURTEEN, M.A., LL.B. 8vo. $2.00. 


The Story of Vedic India 


By Z. A. RAGOZIN, author of “‘ The Story of Chal- 
dea,”’ etc., etc. Being No. 44 in the “ Story of 
the Nations”’ Series. Large 12mo, illustrated, 
each, cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MADAME RAGOZIN 


The Story of Chaldea. The Story of Assyria. 
_ The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. 
The Story of Brahmanic India. (In press.) 


Social England 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion. 

ws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, In- 

dustry, Commerce, and Manners, from the Earli- 

est Times to the Present Day. By various 

writers. Edited by H. D. Traitz, D.C.L,, 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxfor 

To be completed in six volumes. Price per , : 

volume, $3.50. (Sold separately.) R/AERERLERRERRREREREREREREREREREREREREEEEEEE900000000000000002000000008 


Thomas HISTORY THE UNITED STATES 


. By E. Benjamin AnpREws, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 
With maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


SOME OTHER FEATURES: 

Our National Capital. By JuLian 
RALPH. With 1o Illustrations, 
Paris in Mourning. By RicHARD 
HARDING Davis. With 6 Illustra- 
tions by C. D. GIBSON. 
Club Life among Outcasts. By 
JostaH _FLyn?t. With 12 Ilustra- 
tions by A. B. FRostT. ; 
Venice in Easter. By ARTHUR SY 
MONS. With 10 Illus. by Guy ROSE. 


READY MARCH 22 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Writings of Thomas Paine 


Political, Sociological. Religious, and Literary. 
Edited by MONCURE DANIEL Conway, wit 
‘introduction and notes. To be complete in four. 
volumes, uniform with Mr. Conway’s “ Life of 
Paine.’”’? Price per volume, cloth, $2.50. (Sold 
separately.) 

‘Vol. III. now ready, and Vol. IV. will be published 
shortly. 


Although published but a few weeks, President Andrews’s history has already 
established itself as a standard work, filling a unique place among the histories of our 
country. The cordial indorsement it has received from the press, the immediate 
recognition of its merits by the public, and the approval and adoption of it by several 
leading educational institutions, confirm the publishers in their belief that the work 
satisfies the long-felt demand for a brief history that shall be both a genuine piece of 
literature and a scholarly, reliable, and comprehensive narrative of our country’s 
growth from the earliest times down to the present. | 
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‘much interest relating to Paine’s trial in Lg oy for 
——— ** Rights of Man ;” his .pipadings in the French 

vonvention for the life of Louis XVI., and various pam- 
phlets written in France; and his “ Letters to Citizens of 
the United States.” 


_ i Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Sto- 
_vtes of the Nations Series, sent on application. 


music 


“ The freshest and most readable treatise “Tt must be acknowledged as a standard, 
of its class.”— Watchman. reliable and trustworthy.”—Boston Times. 


“It is heartily to be commended, sure to “ One of the best popular histories of 
delight and instruct.”—Wew York Observer. | America, if not the best.”—Advance. 


“ His style is clear and concise. One “A brief and admirably lucid history. 
reads with accumulated interest to the end.” | His style is crisp and energetic.” 
| EASTER SELECTIONS —Christian Advocate. —Church Standard. 
ctype reenact “ Unquestionably of value. Heisaman} ‘A book which the advanced student 
of broad and jndicial mind. will find very near perfection. 7 
RESURCAM —R.H. STODDARD, in Mail and Express. —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


A service ofSong and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


*Fiower Pralse’’ (20cts) *‘Festival of the 


“It is admirably arranged; it gives much information not hitherto directly accessible 
to the general reader; it impresses one as being fair in its representations and un- 
prejudiced in its judgments; it gives a wonderfully broad and satisfactory view of 
Flowers’’ (30 cts) ““Under the Paims’’ (30 c) national growth, and it is decidedly attractive in style—terse, pointed, emphatic, yet 
MUSIGAL VISITOR Seer never tiresome.”—Soston Beacon. 

Send for our complete list of Easter Music. PPRVRVVERERBBVVEVVVVUTVVEEVUUEUEEUUUUUUEUUE00000000000000000000000000000 
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OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


yn on new Leaflets have been added to the series. No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir 
of Eider Brewster ; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 50, Winthrop’s ‘‘ Con- 
clusions for the Plantation in New England ;’’ 51, ‘‘ New England’s First 
Fruits,’’ 1643 ; 52, John Elliot’s ‘‘ indian Grammar Begun ;’’ 53, John Cot- 
ton’s ‘‘ God’s Promise to tis Plantation ;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to 
Winthrop ; 55, Thomas Hooker’s *‘ Way of the Churches of New Engiand. 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the cost price of five cents a copy, or four dollars 
per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original documents within easy reach of 
‘persons interested in historic studies. Complete lists sent on application. 


Directors of Old South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


; (FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


. Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
4 Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
;. preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
¥ Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
; of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
4 for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 


F forcircularsto 1., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


| | A 
OF 
VES 
N 
NY 
SH, 
Part I., From the Origins to the Renaissance,”’ 
gravure. $3.50. Part LI., ‘‘From the Renais- 
sance to Pope.” (in preparation.) Part III., 
a From Pope to the Present Day.” (In prepara- 
tion.) fy Sy 
. : Se ety The Illustrations are by F. V. DU MOND, 
| | / | | 
' THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 
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LEN TEN RI READIN (| 


Modern Missions sions in the East 


Their Methods, Successes, and: Limitations. 
_ By Epwarp A. LAWRENCE, D.D. With 
an Introduction by EpwarD EATON, 
D.D., LL.D. -Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 
Enlists heart and soul and mind and strength 

in the cause so vividly presented and so ably 

represented, and gives the reader a view of 
foreign missions and a grasp of the whole 
problem, such as few among us have had.— 

Observer, N. 

One of the most useful and important vol- 
umes on the missionary enterprise ever issued. 
—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

A book which will do good wherever it is 
read; and it should be read by all.— Christian 
Work, N. Y. 


The Parables and Their Home: 


The Parables by the Lake. By WILLIAM 
H. THomson, M.D., author of “ Christ 
in the Old Testament,” etc. With an 

Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 

It is a matter of no slight importance that 
the author of this book was born in the Holy 
Land, and grew up among the scenes and in 
the atmosphere of the places which he describes. 
Having in his youth absorbed the influences 
of his surroundings, he is enabled to give a 
most truthful description of: his impressions, 
and to throw.a flood of light upon the parables 
which are the subject of his volume. 


Primary Convictions 


Being Discussions, of which the greater part 
were delivered in the Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest, before the President, Faculties, 
and Students of Columbia College, in the 
City of New York. . By WILLIAM ALEx- 
ANDER, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. 
LL.D. Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 

We think these discussions are even better 
as a book for study and reflection than as aca- 
demic lectures, and that the more they are 
pondered the richer they will be found.— 
Churchman, N. Y. 

A thoroughly evangelical sentiment pervaded 
these lectures, and they constitute a strong and 
impressive defense and vindication of the Chris- 
tian religion.— Lutheran Observer.Philadelphia. 


_ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


be si ma e pre. ‘0 any par 
United States, Ca pony) on receipt the rice. 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
_ make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


* 
The Simplex Printer 
simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. 4 AWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St.. New York 


The best hymnal for con- 

{--  gregational singing that has 

yet been published. 

R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Musical Editor N. Y. Evangelist. 


DOES YOUR CHURCH 


churches where it has been adopted. 


PASTORS, a few of whom are: 


Rev. SAm’L J. NICCOLLS, D.D., Second Pres. Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. CHAS, . RICHARDS. D. D., Central Congregational Church, Philadel hia, 
Rev. A. H. BRADFORD, D.D., First Con ane Church, Montclair, N 

Rev. THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, Second Congregational Church, W est Newton, Mass., 
Rev. F. Hyatt Smitu, North Avenue Congregational Church, ‘Cambridge, Mass. ; 


MUSICIANS, among them being: 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor oy hony Society of New ork 
WALTER C, CARL, Musical Director First Pres. Church, New Yo 


FENELON B. RICE, Musical Director Oberlin Conservatory of Music, ber 


B. J. LANG, Director Apollo Club, Boston; 


and CONGREGATIONS that have used 
THE PLYMOUTH HYSINAL 


commend it highly. 


Sent you at your request. 


THE PLYMOUTH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNAL 


| for Sunday-School | 
‘Prayer-Meeting 


new hymnal. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. 


NEED A NEW HYTIN-BOOK? 


If so, we invite your consideration of the Plymouth Hymnal, which is the latest 
hymn-book published, and is being used with universal satisfaction in the 


BENJAMIN BLODGETT, Musical Dissector Smith College, Northam ampton, 
in, Ohio, 


is being widely and satisfactorily used, and we should be pleased to send you a 
specimen returnable copy if your Sunday-school Sentannpeate the — of a 


KEKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KK KK 


Ww. W. ATLEE "‘BURPEE & 


Seed Growers PHILADELPHIA. 


FARM ANNUAL for 885 


WRINGING WET @ 


Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 

rolls wear well? Besureon both these rchasing a Wringer, 

po Mang on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe AMERICAN 
INGER CoO., the whe manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 


world, with a capital of of bess back their See and warrant 
on Rolls. Books of bers Street, New York. - 


‘‘Brevity is the Soul 


Good Wife, You Need 


SAPOLIO 


Modern of healthful dress are. 
Children’s, 25c. to 7! 


SENS 


Corset Wats 


Quality, Workmanship, 
and Shapes, unequaled. 


‘Over A MILLION 


écted in. this Waist. For by. all: leading retailers. Misses, and 
Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to Children, wear them. 


A. 
The 
Hymnal 
nature—it tells all about the BEST Ww, cannot be bad 
ERIGAN WRINGER 
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; Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 


Recreation Department 


Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 


| 3 in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
OO without charge, to any Outlook reader. | 
, Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


Pleasant Printery 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


@ frill Your House , 
For the Summer 


by sending out attrac- 

tive, properly printed 

matter. We can help 

you in wit, printing, illustrating. In 
the line of true economy write to 


J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 
®. 0. BOX 357 Harrisburg, Pa 


Printing 
our 


School and College Booklets, 
| Circulars, Cards, etc., neatly 
printed, writeto JOHN T. MILLER, 
Refers to The Outlook. 84 E. 9th St.,N. Y. City. 
Illustrated Cut and Color Work. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


UROPE, 1895 
38 days, $175. 
days 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
Mass. 


Tours and Travel ‘ Tours and Travel 
Fifth Summer Party to Europe | CALIFORNIA, 
London, Paris, Switzerland, Italy, the Black Forest, and Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


coaching in the Isle of Wight.’ For circular Ss 


Private European Parties | South 


(EIGHTH SEASON) ' including San Antonio, Galveston, the Gulf Country. and 


May 11, tour of days; e 8,t f 56 days; peenies the Egypt of the New World), reached 
tour ef days June tour of “Comprchensive | St. Louis via the 


and del 
For clightful route book and references address IRON MOUN TAIN ROUTE 
D. CO. partic address os W, Hovr, General Ea 
lobe Bosto Passe road : ork, or 


Two educated ladies. expe- 
European Tour rienced trevelers, will chap- eg lady ae German, and 
eron a party eight or ten ladies to ,Rupope ( Italy, Italian, experienced in Bang Ry will take a 
Switzerland, & ff Rhine - olland, London and | smali Party 9 of young ladies to Europe for the summer. 
New ¥3 Southampton to w York). 78 ‘days, leavin Address S ., No. &, 251, The Outlook. 


New York tor Genoa in So Highest references. Ad- 
dress Mrs. FREELAND, 21 West 36th St., New York City. 
BUROPE 70 SWITZERLAND 
250 miles choice coaching included. 
O U N D THE WO D . EncutsH LAKE District. Shakespere $200. 
Address Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L. I.), 
(Illustrated Program Post-Free.) 


GAZE’S ESCORTED PARTY| TEN WEEKS ABROAD 


42 European Tour Programs Ready, PRIVATE PARTY conducted in person by D Dr. 
~ 175 To $2050 Webb, for years a resident in 4 Second se 
from ‘Boston. Sailing June 22, by S.S. Werra,” ‘Medi. 
CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship Cines. rranean Line, via Gi 
TRAVEL TICKETS EVERY ERE. Italy, "allan, Zermatt, 
elwald. Blac ores e Rhi 
Inquire about EU ROP E Pull details. Holland, Paris, an and London 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway neu 
Washin St., Boston S.C For itinerary address MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 


Party of TEN sailing June 1st for Spain. 


Tour to Europe $250 uxAiices 


DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE (8th season). Personally conducted “4 

, visi eight countries ve 

York fen O MED. Havertill. 


Clark’s: Excursions to Barbee 


Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 
April 13 May 18, June 22, June 26, June 29, July 5, 
All traveling expenses included. 


Tickets for in- 


#22 dividual trav- 
tikes EUROPE: elers > = 
att Eines, = 

est rates. 
Tourist Gazette, containing full 
particulars, with maps. 
ha aga C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broad- 
way, — Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and 
rie etc 


GOING ABROAD? 
LUROPE 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


es of Select Vacation Ematice 
o| Europe to leave New York, July a¢ an Fares from 
rogrammes free on application 
uy ndent Ocean and Railroad Tickets |S 1 85 
everywhere. 
THOS. COOK & 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York 


The Evangelist’s Foreign Tours 


1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 
2. Church Music Tour. 


Carefully studied to combine the usual pleasures of 
foreign travel with the advantages of special facilities 
and social courtesies 

Full particulars of these unique and charming journeys 
sent on application to 

Tours Dept. THE EVANGELIST, 
33 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


FLORIDA: Penn 
SHORTEST” QUICKEST FLORIDA 
HUNTING= FISHING. GROUNDS 

jaflEALTH RESORTS, TOURIST ROUTES, 


‘ARMS AND GROVES, PHOSPHATE MINES AND 


Bend Map and Pamphlets AQMAcDowel 


England, France, ‘Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, LS 
Belgium, Holl ge itineraries win Jones, FOREIGN HOTE 
462 Putnam Ave., rea yn, N.Y. Fali Tour to Palestine. 
England 
9 

KIMBALL Ss TOURS England.— Miss Percy receives 
in York. Seventh ‘season. Small party sails from ‘boarder day oF ws week. Her house is convenientl 
New ort Tours cost $225 to $575. Address situated, Colleges. Moderate terms. 

KIMBALL, 66 Summer St., Boston, Mass. dress 32 "Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


(org EUROPE ORIENT| HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 
e's Tours for ’95. Special features. Select parties. California 
1882 lllustrated Itinerary.”’ H.S. Paine 


M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls. ANY! LOS ANGELES : . The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 


RAYMOND’'S : request by - A. C. BILICKE & CO. 
VACATION | 
EXCURSIONS | HOTEL GREEN BAL. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE TPitteenth St. bet. 


tion; to cars ond interest; no aquors. 
Terms, $1.50 to $2.50 per da 


THE ELSMERE 


(s 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


es will leave New York in Special 


Trains with Dining-Cars, f - W 
nificent Sesing Tours as ASHINGTON 
No. 1. A 78 > Trip through New Mexico : r 
California, the Pacific forthwest, Alaska, Montana. and A select family hotel of high order. | 


the Yellowst National Park. . 

R... 0; 2. A 65 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omit- | L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 
n 
No. 3.. A 52 Days’ Trip through New. Mexico, ; 

na, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. Florida 
e Yosemite Vall ley may be visited in connection with 
either of these excursions. 


No.4. Days’ the Continent and 
to Alaska, outward dian Pacific Railroad, 
and homeward nace the Yellowstone National Park. . 
&Tours to Europe, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
and China. Independent Railroad and Steam- 
ship Tickets to points. 


e Send, for descriptive book, mentioning the par- odations for 500 
our aes 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Located in ~~ healthiest and poet desirable a bart 


pepe) it A hotel of the first class -in every 
} SL Sq.,.NewYork. Jerate prices, Send for circulars. 


South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 3 BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


4 
ay 
\ 
| 
reve 
| 
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Maryland New York 
ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { "siz.tore” | The ackson Sanatorium 
t ea- 

r serv Established in 1858. 
Massachusetts Personal care “of ex- 
perien 

? FOR ildi 

SANATORIUM | and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | the most favor: "Secretary 
8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. : pa Wick Park 
New Jersey INTERPINES Goshen, N. Y.. 


cea. f 
THE ARGYLE avenue, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ihaabeaeien view of the 
ocean. Managed on first-class hotel plan. Table unsur- 


= -passed. $2, aud 2. b2.50 per, day; $10 


THE CHALFONTE 


‘Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


Also illustrated 
les avater baths in the ilustre ed, book. 


THE IRVINGTON 


H sun parlors; iard 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, ate rite for circulars. 


H. BU 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD leave New York. 
ot, North River River, 


road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M; 1: 45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


| Sage, 


A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut ‘‘ HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of refinement wae require all the Supeinteents of an ele- 
gant m home, together with t cometent 


of Sf skilled icians and trained nurses. 


Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A af resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
year. electric s, steam, sun- 108 
i promenade * Sarato roof. Suites of rooms with bat 


nil’ appliances. 


North Carolina 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 


Fxcellent a for travelers to break their journey 
in either directio direct line of Southern Railway 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Pa. 
‘¢+REAL COUNTRY ” 


In the mountains of Southern nee. § ; 4 hours from 
New York, 2 hours from Philada. r, water, scenery, 
and beauty of location it stands casfealed. €3 Circulars free. 


NOVELTIES. 


Dress Fabrics 
Black and Colored 


Crepons, 
Mohairs, 
Check Suitings. 


The finest assortment of DRESS 
FABRICS offered for many years. 
Special attention is called to the nov- 
elties in fancy MOHAIRS. 

IN BLACK ani COLORED 
CREPONS unusual variety will be 
found, and the SCOTCH SUITINGS 
in CHECKS, Mixtures, and Boucle 
effects, are very different in coloring 
and style from those of previous seasons, 


Camel’s Hair Suitings, 
Plain Tweeds and Serges, 
Homespuns, Cheviots, 
Printed Challies. 


NEW YORK 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau alon 
Excellent life-exten 


historic Toms River. 
g location; homes, health in 


s. 
Lots at very. low prices; full warranty deed; high 
grade ; profitable investments. 
‘Titles insured free of charge to buyers. 
aps, circulars, etc. 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 


New York City 


331 WEST 85th ST. 

MRS. GORDON ¥ Near Riverside Drive. 

A quiet and refined home tor ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


THERE ’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


: The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and economy. 
for theatres and tata Baggage to and 


42d Street Depot free. 
BOOMS, $1,00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. ‘ 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


HELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS.—For Sale at 

. or To Rent for at $350 furnished cot- 
ten rooms, near ring harbor and hotel. House 

detached Island abounds in land water 
recreations. Mrs. H. D. PARTRIDGE, Putnam, Conn. 


— FIELD, MASS.—House of ten rooms for 
or to rent for the season, nen. Delight- 
fully situated for a summer home. 
x53. KATE G. MATTOON, N press eld. Mass. 


FOR SALE 


IN CENTRE HARBOR, N. H., ON 
HIGHLAND PARK 


_ A modern Summer Cottage, known as the Geo. S. 
McCrillis place, containing twelve rooms ; thoroughly 
built; cypress finish throughout; piazza on two 
sides ; good well, etc. ; 2% acres land. | 

Highland Park is situated 2,000 teet abofe the sea, 
overlooks Winnipesaukee, Squam, and many other 
lakes, and commands a view of the entire Ossipee 
and Franconia mountain ranges. 

Three miles from Meredith village, ; and five miles 
from the Centre Harbor House. 

Will be sold for less than half the original cost. 

Apply to GLOVER & WILLCOMB, 

129 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


‘alabed. fine Colonial Mansi t 

For Rent f hours from New York, 23¢ 
station ; no change of cars; elevated, healthful, Koautital 
region; "ample ds, grand trees, stables, yarden. i “i 


in house ; id gute lene 


| 


-MEN’S WHITE SHIRTS 


That fit. 


The Great 
Wonder ’”’ Shirt 


unlaundered, made 
in our own carefully 
supervised work- | 
rooms, of fine qual- 
ity linen and muslin 
—in every way an 
excellent Dress Shirt 
—at the surprisingly low price of 


63 Cents 


— We pay the postage— 

Every Shirt is full size, has a rein- 
forced front, patent back facing, is 
accurately cut, excellently made, and 
is sure to give satisfaction. In fact, 
we know of no Shirt in the market at 
near the price, that can compare with it. 

lf not satisfactory, we will cheer- 
fully send back your money. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


| 
| 
| 
vy 
tral 
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Correspondence 


The ‘“ Mine-Owners’ Movement ” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

We cannot refrain from criticising your remarks 
concerning the manifesto of the Bimetallic League, 
since your status towards the “‘ monetary question ”’ 
has generally been unbiased and impartial. We 
must confess the views expressed in your issue of 16th 
inst. seem to us either prejudiced or ‘‘muddy,” 
when you say the movement will not meet with the 
approval of the great mass of believers in the free 
coinage oi silver, as it is a **mine-owners’ move- 
ment.” Kindly give us full facts as to this accusa- 
tion. 

But, even if this were true, are the rest of us, who 
are being robbed by the change of the unit of value, to 
refrain from uniting with any one (even mine-owners) 
in remedying this great moral wrong ? 

We have been puzzled at times to harmonize your 
writings on this subject, for you seem to have real- 
ized the enormity of the crime, but shrink from em- 
bodying your views into such legislation as will right 
the wrong. 

Inasmuch as our Nation led in demonetizing silver 
—being followed by Germany and France—does it 
not seem fit and reasonable that we should lead in 
’ rectifying the wrong, inasmuch as this will lessen the 
strain for primary money, the world over ? and if the 
result should give more fundamental money for our- 
selves and others, arrest the decline in prices, and 
set the wheels of industry moving, would it not be 
an object-lesson seen by other peoples. which they 
would follow? To await doing the right thing till 
others join us, and to accuse those who have joined in 
this bimetallic movement as favoring a ‘‘mine-owners’ 
movement,” seems to us either prejudice or lack of 
mora] discernment, where we have always looked for 
the highest sense of honor and discernment. 

O. KL. 


We spoke | of the proposed silver party asa 
mine-owners’ movement merely because of its 
leadership. We have frequently spoken in 
the highest terms of Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
but the intensity of his interest in the free 
coinage of silver and his comparative lack of 
‘interest in other anti-monopoly movements 
keep him from being the natural leader of the 
unformed radical party. Our attitude toward 
free coinage does not need restatement.— 
_ THE EDITORS. 


The Knout and the Whipping-Post 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Reading of the action of the Ruler of Russia in 
doing away with the use of the knout upon the 
peasants, and learning, furthermore, that Russia 
does not permit corporal punishments upon children 
in schools, I realize that even there the wave of prog- 
ress is advancing. Turning to our own country, I 
read in the ** North American Review” an article by 
Elbridge Gerry advocating the whipping-post for 
wife-beaters—I realize that the wave of civilization 
is areceding as well as anadvancing movement. The 
wretch so debased as to beat his wife will hardly 
return to her regenerated after having experienced 
the further degradation of a public flogging. Surely 
the'last state of that man will be worse than the first. 
“ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” is far 
removed from the best of nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion, and we must look “forward, not backward” if 
we are to advance. Child-beating, wife-beating, twin 
barbarisms, both should vanish in the light of our 
day. W. R. B. 


Ministerial Plagiarism 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The correspondence you have printed on the sub- 
ject of plagiarism suggests some troublesome ques- 
tions which have occurred to me since I began to 
preach sermons, and which are yet far from settled 
in my own mind. A clergyman who wants to make 
his sermons as interesting as possible is very much 
tempted to borrow materials which he meets in read- 
ing—not the exact words, but the ideas. Now, the 
question arises, How far is one justified 1n doing this 
without giving credit ? 

On several occasions I have taken sermons by emi- 
nent preachers and have presented them in a shorter 
form and in my own language as a sermon of my 
own. But my conscience has troubled me so that I 
have felt bound to say, ¢.g., ‘* The’ general outline 
of the sermon I am going to preach, and some of the 
illustrations, are borrowed from a sermon on the 
same text by the late Bishop Brooks.”’ Do you think 
that such an explanation was required? 

There are in the market many colléctions of ser- 
mon sketches, or outlines of sermons. Evidently the 
authors of these think that a clergyman would be 
justified in building up a sermon on one of these 


outlines and preaching it as his own. Frequently 
these sermon sketches are flat and stale. 


original tor ordinary minds to develop. In his 
preface Dr. McConnell says of his outlines: “ All 


proprietary right in them is hereby renounced. If any | 


one can find in them either material or arrangement 
to serve his purpose, they are his.”’ 

Now, is it right, in your opinion, for a man to 
preach, as hisown sermons, discourses based on these 
outlines? It would doubtless give him more brilliant 


sermons with less exertion, and it would be awkward | 


to explain all the time just what the genesis of his 


serthon was. 
tion. 8. C. 


The question is so largely one for individual 
conscience and judgment that it is impossible 
to lay down positive rules. Where direct 
quotation is used, credit should certainly be 
given. 


A Single-Handed Fight 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 
Regarding the Anti-Lottery Law, permit me to 
say that, while duecredit must be given to Senator 


Hoar and Speaker Crisp, yet Professor Woodbridge, | 


of the Institute of Technology, is the real hero—the 
sine qua non—of that remarkable victory. He fought 


_well-nigh single-handed a lobby plentifully supplied 


with money—their wine bills alone cost more than 
the whole sum he had at his disposal]. His final tel- 
egrams to Bishop Potter, Cardinal Gibbons, and 
others, urging them to telegraph the President to 
sign the bill, took every cent he had, and he found 
himself, after sitting up nearly all night while Sena- 
tor ,Hoar was putting the measure through the Sen- 
ate, without money to pay for his breakfast. What 
can mo/ one determined man do in this country of 
ours? R, 


Football in Ancient Times 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the Editorial Notes of The Outlook for March 
2, speaking of the revival next year of the Olympic 
games on the Plain of Elis, you say: “ It has been 
suggested, however, that we can go the ancients: at 
least one better. What did they know about cycling 
or football??? And yet it is a fact that the Spartan 
youth played a rougher game of football than that 
which now so demoralizes our college youth. The 
difference was clearly in favor of the Spartan 
youth, being under the rigid surveillance of the Lace- 
dzmonian authorities, and part of the remarkable 
system of physical and moral training which dis- 
tinguished that remarkable community. 

W. H. WYNN. | 


There isa 
‘collection, however, the “Sermon Stuff” of Dr. 
McConnell, which is decidedly original—a]most too 


Please give your views on this ques- }|- 


LIGHT 


Z RUNNING 
GF CUALITIES 


Light 

Indeed it is. 

How do you know? 

Not by guess work. 

By actual measurement and accurate 
testing of each separate part of the 
bicycle. 

By using our Victor Dynamometer. 

(You have heard this before)— 
‘Victor Bicycles lead.,’ 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 
PACIFIC COAST: 
. San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 


> 


SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


WE Pay FREIGHT. | WriTE FoR CATALOGUE. 
LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WorRLD. 


THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 


‘Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


New tdeas ave at work here. 


Hammers and saws 


ave at work. The store is growing on the inside. 
Can't change everything in a day or a month but. 
there'll be changes every day—and for the better. 


Take one department—GRO CERIES 


We look to quality first of all—nothing low 
grade, no matter what the price. We mean 
to give you every advantage that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and taking in 
large quantities brings to us. For instance: 


Brandied Cheese, best quality, 31c. the glass jar. 

Crystallized Canton Ginger, best quality, made of finest 
stom not root. In handsomely decorate tin boxes, 21ic. 

he 34 1b. ; 38e. the lb. 

yr ie: Prunes, best quality, large, delicious fruit, fine 
flavor and color, 19¢ the 2-lb. carton 

Calitornia White Cherries, fine quality. The Ox Heart 
variety. large; natural flavor and color, exquisite syrups, 


| Zie. arge can, %2.46 the doz. 


N. Y. State Orange Quinces, best quality, cut in quar- 
ters, pastes and covered, very heavy de icious syrup, 
24c. large can, $2.78 the doz. 

California Lemon Cling or Crawford Peaches, halves, 
i flavor, good, clear syrup, 18c. the can, $2.06 the 

oz. 


California Golden Apricots, halves, brilliant fruit, de: 


licious, natural flavor, fine ‘syrup, 15c. the cm, $1.72 
the dom 


. French Asparagus, extra quality, in large glass flacon, 

Oyster Bay Asparagus, choice quality, a bunch in each 
can 24c. can, #2.78 the 

Sliced Pineapples, best quality, eyeless and colorless, 
ready to serve, heavy syrup, 18ce. the can, $2.06 the doz. 

Farly Peas, best quality, small, fine flavor, 
full can t packing, 13e. the can, $1. 50 the doz. * 
€2.93 the 2 doz. case. 

N. Y. State Sugar Corn, best quality, tender, sweet, 
milky. white, solid pack, 13c. the can, $1.50 the doz., 
5 the 2 doz. case. 

N. Y. State Stringless Beans, fine quality, small, whole, 
tender beans, fine flavor and the can 
1.16 the doz.. ®2.20 the 2 doz. cas 

Y. State Cream Succotash, 
corn and Lima beans, ‘14c. the can, #1 

Jersey Cold Packed Tomatoes, extra fancy, iit ng 
finer in flavor or color, no water, 12c. the can, $1.3 
the doz., ®2.6 1 the 2 doz. case. 

Ankers’ celebrated Bouillon Capsules, simply require 
dissolving in boiling water and your bouillon is ready, 

9c. a box, containing 10 capsules. 


sweetest 


Norway Bloater Mess quality, no heads 


nor tails, very large, 82.35 t Ib. kit. 
Boneless Codfish, packed 3 lb. in a box, 22c. the box. 


_Deliver<d free within 100 


The Entire. Block, Bieaiway, 4th Ave., oth and 10th Sts., N. Y. 
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A Family Paper 


About People 


—Mr. Henry Howe, a son of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, has been awarded the great dis- 


tinction of the Bessemer Gold Medal by the 


British Iron and Steel Institute for his writ- 
ings and investigations in the field of steel 
manufacture. 

—Dr. Charles Waldstein, the Director of 
the American School at Athens, has just been 
elected the Slade Professor of Fine Arts for 
three years at the University of Cambridge. 
He is to give not less than twelve public lec- 
tures annually. 

—The other day Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
went to church at Cannes. When the sermon 
began, Mr. Gladstone remarked to his wife: 
“TI cannot hear.” ‘ Never mind, my dear,” 
she replied, in a whisper loud enough to reach 
the pulpit ; “never mind; go to sleep. It will 
do you much more good. ” 

—On February 26 Miss Ellen Terry was 
forty-seven yearsold. In Coventry, where 
she was born, a brass plate on one house bears 
the inscription: “This is the birthplace of 
Miss Ellen Terry.” On another house across 
the street, it is said, is a similar plate marked 
“ This i is the original birthplace of Miss Ellen 
Terry.” 

—Mr. Robert Arthur Arnold, a prominent 
member of the Progressist party, has been 
elected Chairman of the London’ County 
Council over the Duke of Norfolk, his oppo- 
~ nent for that distinction. Mr. Arnold is a 
recognized authority on certain economic sub- 
jects. In his early days he was a land surveyor 
and civil engineer. He is about sixty-three 
years of age. 

—Lord Acton, who was recently appointed 
Regius Professor of History at Cambridge, 
succeeding Sir John Seeley, has had a queer 
education foran Englishman. He was brought 
up by the Jesuit priests. Afterwards he read 
with Dr. Déllinger at Munich, but he never 
studied at either an English or a foreign uni- 
versity. He is the first Roman Catholic who 
has been appointed to a history professorship 
since the Reformation. 


—Dr. Elgin Ralston Lovell Gould, of the 


Johns Hopkins University, has accepted the 
chair of Statistics at the University of Chicago. 
Though studies in statistics have been carried 


on both in Cornell and Columbia, neither of | 


these universities has a distinct department. 
For five years Dr. Gould was the statistician 
in the United States Department of Labor. 
Four of these years he: spent abroad investi- 
gating the social condition and general statis- 
tics of labor in European countries. 

—Mr. George W. Smalley, the well-known 


London correspondent of the New York | 
“ Tribune,” has now accepted the position of | 


correspondent of the London “Times” in 
New York. He will begin his new duties on 
June 1. Mr. Smalley says that his motives for 
making the change are his long exile from 
America, and his desire to return here to stay. 
Certainly his experience in London has taught 
him how American life ought to be represented 
in order to interest the British public. 

—Joshua Barstow, said to be the oldest 
printer in the United States, has just died. 
He was born in 1809, and learned his trade on 
the Norwich “ Weekly Courier.” He then 
went to New York City, where he made the 
acquaintance of Horace Greeley at the case, 
and was employed on the “ New Yorker” and 
later on the “Tribune.” Mr. Greeley fre- 
quently intrusted editorial matter to him, as 
Mr. Barstow was perfectly familiar with the 
great editor’s peculiar and almost undecipher- 
able chirography. 

—Mr. William Clark Noble, the sculptor 
who has just completed his bas-relief portrait 
of the late Phillips Brooks for the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia (where Bishop 
Brooks passed the early years of his ministerial 
career), has succeeded so remarkably that 
another commission has been given him for a 
more important memorial of the same subject. 
It will be placed in the Church of the Irticarna- 
tion, New York City, the rector of which is 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, brother of the 
Bishop. 

—Senator George, of Mississippi, who has 
announced that he will not be a candidate for 
re-election, has been a member of the Senate 


since the extraordinary session which was 


called in March, 1881, by President Garfield. 


Mr. George served in the Mexican War as a 


private of the First Mississippi Volunteers, a 
regiment commanded by Colonel Jefferson 
Davis, who was afterwards President of the 
Southern Confederacy. The Senator served 
subsequently in the Confederate Army. Later 
he became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi. His term in the United States 
Senate will expire in 1899. 

—When M. Albert Wolff discovered Jean 
Francois Raffaélli, the latter was selling pic- 
tures at such a low price as hardly to bring 
him daily bread. During his mornings Ra&f- 
faélli had been attending the School of Fine 
Arts. At noon he would sing in a church for 
some wedding or funeral, in the afternoon he 
attended rehearsals, and in the evening played 
insomecomedy. Altogether this brought him 
only about fifty dollars a month. After 1870, 
however, he succeeded in freeing himself from 
this servitude. He inspired confidence in an 
art-loving patron who made the young man’s 
works known to amateurs. The suburbs of 
Paris had always fascinated Raffaélli, for he 
discovered there a picturesque element un- 
touched by other artists. Yet he met only 
constant refusal at the Salon. In 1884 he ex- 
hibited for the first time a large part of his 
work in a shop which he hired on the Avenue 
de ’Opéra. Since then his success has been 
as remarkable as it is deserved, for no man 


has ever more strikingly depicted those oddi- 


ties of humanity finding an existence in the 
suburbs of every large city. M. Raffaélli is 
a descendant of a Florentine family which 
emigrated to Paris at the end of the last cen- 
tury. Nothing of the Italian race, however, 
survives in him, unless it be his simplicity and 
sympathy. 


Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Then LOOK forthe letters ‘‘S.H.& M.” on the 
rere and take no other, no matter what the clerk may 
you. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


A set of the ** S. H. & M."’ miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Book. eton** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,” mailed ‘or 10c. in stamps. 

Address 

The S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N.Y. 


‘¢S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


THE 


is a recent scientific i rab oer which will restore the hear- 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Missing Link 


Latest 
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I Feel Like 
New Man 


after my bath with Copco. 
This excellent soap makes 
It thor- 
oughly cleanses the pores 
of the skin and gives ita 
delightful freshness and 
It really doubles 
If 


you are looking for a good, 


you feel clean. 


vigor. 
the good of the bath. 


pure soap try 


by The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, 


éardsleys 


‘prepared and made ready for 
the table by using Beardsley’s — 
Shredded Codfish. The 


Co dfs 


Shredded | 


In ten to fifteen minutes 
‘* Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
Balls or Fish Cream can be 


least possible time and 
trouble is caused in the 


preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. No odor, no boil- 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparation needed. | 


Prepared and Guaranteed by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ACME SLICED SMOKED BEEF. 
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The Business World = 


Expo In addition to the facts 
rts about business in 1894 
published in our issue 
of January 12, the following will also be of 
interest. Last year our exports amounted 
roughly to $825,000,000, as against $87 5,000,- 
000 in 1893 and $938,000,000 in 1892. Our 
imports were $672,000,000, as against $766,- 
000,000 in 1893 and $841,000,000 in 1892. 


Adding the merchandise 
maar and the gold and silver 

movements together, we 
find that the total excess of exports for 1894 
over imports amounts to about $270,000,000, 
or more than double the customary allowance 
of $120,000,000 for amounts due by the United 
States to foreign countries for interest, freights, 
and other charges. Baie 


While the result of the 
15,560 failures of the 
in 1894 

panic year have weighed 
more‘heavily on investors last year than in 1893, 
the total number of business failures for 1894 
was but 12,721. The figures are “ Bradstreet’s,”’ 
and include only those business embarrassments 
in which the totals of actual assets are smaller 
than the liabilities. 1893’s total was the 
heaviest ever recorded. 


Petroleum Last year, in spite of the strong 
in 3894 Russian competition and the re- 
duction of an average price from 
4% cents to 4% cents a gallon, our exports of 
petroleum were increased, having been about 
903,000,000 gallons against 878,000,000 gallons 
in 1893. This is indeed a gratifying record, 
but it will be remembered that the oil industry 
has not been depressed as much as have some 
other branches of business. 


: Copper Though there was a diminution in 
in 1894 UF Copper export last year, there 
was an increase in the output, it 
amounting to above 160,000 tons, as against 
144,000 for 1893. We have already called atten- 
tion to the fact that Michigan is no longer the 
first among copper-producing States. Montana 
is now at the head; Michigan comes second, 
and Arizona takes third place. The United 
States produces half the world’s output. 


Pig Iron The total production of pig iron 
in 1894 last year was about 6,650,000 gross 
tons, against 7,000,000 tons in 1893 
and 9,000,000 tons in 1892 ; indeed, last year’s 
production was the lowest since 1888. It was 
anticipated that we would begin to regain the 
position of being the greatest pig-iron produc- 
ing country in the world. That anticipation 
has not been realized. Our production still 
falls short of Great Britain’s. 


The Silver Product he United States’ prod- 

for 1894 uct of silver is the largest 

of any in the world; for 

1893 we contributed 40 per cent. of the total. 

Mexico’s product comes next, followed by Aus- 

tralia’s. It is supposed that our output has fallen 

off one-fifth from that of 1893. The product of 

Mexico has also declined, but that of Australia 

has increased. Those of all other countries, 
however, remain about the same. 


The World’s The gold product for the 
Goid Product for 1894 years shows 
fairly steady gainon the 
part of Australia, an unsteadier gain in the 
United States, a decidedly steady gain in 
Russia, and a remarkable increase each year in 
South Africa. The total for the world gives 
a constant increase from five million ounces in 
1886 to an estimated total (according to the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle”) of 
8,800,000 ounces for last year. 


Believers in the ad- 
vance of our own Gov- 
ernment securities are 


The Advance in 
British and French 
Government Securities 


in finding much comfort’ 


in the unprecedented 
height to which British consols have gone. 
A year ago they sold for 98; they have sold 
latterly for 105. A year ago French 3 per 
cent. rentes sold also for 98, but are now 
quoted above 102. Alongside these state- 


ments it is a significant fact, nevertheless, that 
the clearings of the London banks for 1894 
were less than any year since 1887. | 


The shipments of breadstuffs for 
1894 amounted to only $125,- 

500,000, as against $187,000,000 
for 1893. The quantity of wheat sent out 
also declined, the exports having been only 
144,600,000 bushels, as against 182,000,000 
bushels in 1893, and nearly 204,000,000 bushels 
in f891. The average price realized for wheat 
was 5834 cents a bushel, as against 734 cents 
in 1893. For flour the average was only 
$3.67 per barrel, as compared with $4.37 in 
1893. Even for corn the average was lower, 


being 46% cents a bushel for 1894, as against 


49% cents for 1893. 


The ‘Bureau of Statistics in 
Washington says that last 
year six hundred million 
pounds of coffee were brought into this coun- 
try, at a value of $93,500,000. This was a 


better record than that of the preceding year, . 


though not so good a one as that of 1892. 
By far the largest amount of our coffee comes 
from Brazil. Mexico comes next, though 
sending us only a tenth as much. Venezuela, 
the Dutch East Indies, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and the British West Indies follow. 
These latter countries are increasing their 
exports to us at the expense of Brazil’s. A 
few years since nearly 75 per cent. of our 
coffee imports came from Brazil; now only 
68% per cent. 


Last year the shipments of cot- 
— Te ton were nearly four million 
dollars less than the previous year, but over a 
million bales more cotton were shipped. The 
average price was only 61%4 cents a pound, as 
compared with 84 cents in 1893. The one cheer- 
ing bit of news from the cotton district comes 
from those raisers who have introduced what 
is known as the “intense plan,” under which 
mechanical appliances and fertilizers are used. 
Last year one of these planters, on 97 acres of 
land in North Carolina, raised 123 bales, each 
weighing 450 pounds. This means an average 
to the acre of a bale and a quarter. Even at 
five cents a pound there was a fair profit to the 
raiser. Some of his neighbors had just as 
good cotton land, but, owing to old-fashioned 
methods, produced but half a bale to the acre. 
At six cents a pound they could make no 
profit. 


Railway Net Earnings Added to the busi- 
in 1894 ness depression result- 


ing from the financial 
panic, railway net earnings last year were 
greatly affected, of course, by other serious 
events to which we referred in the issue above 
mentioned. In 1893 134,000 miles of road 
earned over a thousand million dollars. Last 
year there was a falling off from this of nearly 
$123,000,000. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this appalling decrease was many times 
the largest sum ever before reported. In 
1894, however, unheard-of economy made the 
percentage of operating expenses to gross 
traffic revenue within .31 of one per cent. of 


the year before. The savings in payment , 


reductions for material and labor amounted 
to $82,600,000. The decrease in gross earn- 
ings was 11% per cent., and in net earnings 
over I2 per cent. 


What In view of the enormous 
Foreikn favestors trade balance in our favor 
Did in 1804 (the largest in thirteen 
years), the question has 

been asked, Why did not’ gold come back to 
us from Europe instead of vice. versa? The 
question is easily answered. Many ship-loads 
of grain were offset by one little mail package 
returning certificates of stock or bonds to this 
country. Careful investors in Europe lost no 
favorable opportunity to get rid of our securi- 
ties. Distrust of legislation at Washington 
may have influenced many, but the main rea- 
son of the disgust with our securities was in 
the dishonest management which has charac- 
terized too many American railways. In the 
first place, they have been over-capitalized ; ‘in 
the second, their management has too often 


and 


been nothing but stock-jobbing. Innocent 
investors have been persuaded to give the 
custody of their money to Presidents and 
Directors who, not satisfied with swindling 
them in one way, have had in some cases the 
audacity to be appointed receivers of the very 
properties they have ruined. It is no wonder 
that many State legislatures have expressed 
their indignation at such treatment by passing 
measures adverse to railway interests. Itseems 
strange that the stockholders have been so 
long-suffering when they have it in their own 
power to seek State supervision of railway re- 
ports. 


To show the immense. 
sum of money invested 
in unprofitable rail- 
ways in this country, the Atchison, Reading, 
Northern Pacific, and Union Pacific properties, 
all now in the hands of receivers, represent 
themselves alone nearly one billion dollars of 
securities, which have cost most of their pres- 
ent holders one. hundred per cent. and more. 
Atchison and Union Pacific both used to sell 
between 110 and 120 for the common stock. 
Last week they sold at 3% and 9 respectively. 


Ocean Travel he “ Wall Street Journal ” 
in 1804 says that during the past year 
879 passenger vessels arrived 
at New York from European ports—96 fewer 
than in 1893. The number of passengers car- 
ried was very much less, only one-half as many 
steerage passengers going westward as in pre- 
vious years. 


As seen from the table, the number of cabin pas- 
sengers has decreased 24 per cent., the number of 
steerage passengers 48 per cent., whilethe number of 
trips has decreased only 11 per cent. 


Cabin. Steerage. 


894 79 92,561 188,164 
SESE 975 121,829 364,700 


The Cunard Line carried about the same number 
of cabin passengers as last year, but about 6,000 less 
steerage. The American Line showed slight decrease 
in both. The White Star Line lost, compared with 
previous years, from 65,000 to 68,000 steerage passen- 

rs, and yet carried more last year than any other 

ine. The North German Lloyd steamers, makin 
double as many trips as the English vessels, carri 
about the same number of passengers. In the three 
former years the steerage .passengers rose from 
6.500 to 6.800. In 1894 the total dropped to 19,927. In 
the Mediterranean trade the steerage passengers 
dropped only about 4,600. Four years ago the Ham- 
burg-American Company carried four times as many 
steerage passengers as in 1894. They lost about 
330° cabin passengers. The French’ Transatlantic 
ine took only about one-third as_many_ steer 


A Billion Dollars Lost 
by Railway Investors 


passengers asin 1891. They suffered heavily in pas- 
senger traffic. The Red Star Line lost 2,500 cabin and 
15,800 steerage passengers. The Glasgow lines de- 
creased in cabin passengers 4,000 and steerage 10,000. 
Six Continental emigrant-carrying lines carried in 
1893, 54,491; in 1894, 24,078. 


Last week wheat, corn, oats, cotton, 
Downs 2ndsilver made gratifying advances, © 
iron, copper, and steel declining. 
The sales of wool are an eighth less than a 
year ago. The advance in cotton is remark- 
able—from 5.56 cents on March I to 6.25 cents 
March 16. The money market is hardening. 
The bulk of the call-money business is now 
done on an average of 2% per cent. The 
demand is light for time money. In France 
the event of the week has been the reduction 
from 2% to 2 percent. of the Bank of France’s 
discount rate, the first change in three years. 
The Bank of England’s rate remains unchanged 
at 2 per cent. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


'Office,Company’ 
ape Building, 
AE 308 & 310 

Walnut St.,. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. | 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent. 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 
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! you want a list of our 


The Safest Way 


1 to invest your money is to put it into a bond. If 


SELECTED 


24 Nassau St., New York 
75 State St., Boston 


SECURITIES 


yielding from 3 to 5 per cent., write us, and we 
shall be pleased to respond. 


A copy of The Bond Record for March, containing valuable quotation 
tables and other news of interest to investors, sent on application. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“How Shall a 
I Invest My 
Money P” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘ve: 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


More Than Twenty 


prominent Railroads, whose stocks are held mainly 
for investment, either passed or reduced their divi- 
dends in 1894. I offer investors the stock of a cor- 
poration that earned and paid 6 per cent. dividends 
in 1893 and 1894. Security absolute. Real Estate 
Mortgages. Interest, payable semi-annually, is the 
same (6 per cent.) on one or one hundred shares. 


JAMES A. STEELE, Investments 
| 45 Broadway, New York 


Let: 


HB. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave. 


GOLD BONDS 


(HOM 1OMES 


toa 


AT PAR AND INTEREST. 
a mortgage on near-by property. In limited amounts 


501 Provident Bidg., 4th & Chestnut Sts., Philada. 


All you have guessed about life 
WE 

PAY ce may be wrong. If you 
| wish to know the truth, send f@ 
BQST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


MuTvAL L I- 
AGE Chesnut Suect, Philaddphis> 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the oo 
- which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
reat modern invention. 
Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 


DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% sas Made in strictly first-class Real Estate a 
7% interest payments. Best references. 
(4) solicited. 


State, County, City. and School Warran 
8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 


, with a view to absolute security 
Seattle, Washington 


a fixed income 


Annuity Bonds SEOGURITY 


ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, life. They 
double the i og oy of elderly people, and on joint lives 
are paya he survivor. For best terms address (stat- 


ing date of berth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


Imitation, the Sincerest Flattery 


There can be no better evidence of 
the great superiority and value of those 
essentially English articles, the Crown 
Lavender and Perfumed Salts, invented 
by the Crown Perfumery Co., of 177 
New Bond St., and sold by them on a 
large scale for many years, than the 
manner in which attempts are made to 
copy them by rival houses. In some 
instances both bottle and contents are 
imitated; in others, to avoid prosecu- 
tion, while the article itself is imitated, 
the bottle of some other house is imi- 
tated. It is our duty to warn our read- 
ers against all these disgraceful imita- 
tions, Frefich, English, and American, 
for while the compliment paid to the 
Crown Perfumery Co. is no doubt sin- 
cere, the public who buy them are the 
real sufferers, and only find chagrin 
and disappointment. The only genuine 
and original Lavender and Perfumed 
Salts, so widely known for their exqui- 
site bouquet, are the production of the 
Crown Perfumery Co., of London, and 
have received everywhere the enthusi- 
astic approval of the polite world for 
many years.—London Court Circular. 


New York City 


SCHERMEREORNS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Sap and best known in U.S 


COLLEGE Morningside 


York (120th St., West).— Professional training. i 

general teachers ‘and specialists: manual training, 

science, kindergarten, English. form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, gener ORY. 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, *‘ Teachers Co 
Bulletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 

School for Feeble- 

every facility for education, and training. 
advantag\ es of a pleasent country 


with the 


RINDRE D, Med. Supe formerly Clinical Ass’t 
h School for ee “Mind ded, London, Eng. 
LILA KINDRED, Principal. 
AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Bo -WnieSeld 
mental and physical 
he comforts of a genuine “ % 
ing WTRANCIS HL BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HART CONN. 


Early application for pent, th, 1895.38 re peste. cipal. 


EW HAVEN, Cenn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

echool for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 

of the ‘‘ City of Elms,” offers spent vantages in 

Finishing course of study and in Coll exe Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION FoR COLLEGE on 


Ref the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. J.C. WYCKOFF, 6s Grove St., New Haven, 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


h worl in branches, Latin, 
para e comfo 
Box Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


and 
home. Apply to Box 125. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 


van ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Kew England | Conservatory of Music. 


Founded Touriée. Faelten, Director. 
Send f 


ving ull information. 
Frank W. gr., Boston, Mass, 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on other colleges. Special 

guages, art, and music. 
se pupil mited to twenty. 
NDERHILL, Principal. 


advantages in modern 
Number house 
Address Mrs. E. 


FOR LITTLE LADIES 


pleasant parsonage formerly by 
Al ert Perry personae 


Mrs. Perry will receive a oe six to eight little girls and 
give them a thy, happy home, English tuition, mother 
ove and care, sioelenl exercises, outdoor and indoor 


pleasures 
This Home School ma es 4 meet the need of parents and 
ns about to trave 
Mrs. S. B. Pe wg Amy be seen during March at 224 
West 45th St. .. New York (afternoons after 2 p.M.), 
when she will furnish best city references and state terms. 
In April she will receive applications in Boston, Mass., 
at No. 10 Batavia St. After April at Stoughton, Mass. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of New York. giome 


mforts for 
late of The Cambridge School. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Liberal ~¢—~ with Preparation 


4110 and 4112 Spruce ‘Street, Philade 


Minded Youth offers ~ 


| 
~ 
| wil om 
Six thirteen Vears Of abe. at "LASS. 40 
tine). in 
a he Rev. 
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Notes and. Queries 


1. What are some of the best tracts or booklets to 
put into the hands of persons who do not believe in 
the inspiration of the Old Testament, especially 

use it records so many foul crimes? 2. Don’t 
you think that an expurgated edition of the Bible is 
a desideratum? Is it wise to have children read 
such chapters as Gen. xxv., xxx., xxxviii., and 
others? 3. Is there Scriptural authority or any 
other authority for saying that “‘if Jesus had not come 
and been crucified, no one could have ? 


1. “Early Pupils of the Spirit ” and ‘* What of 
Samuel?” (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New 
York, 20and 40 cents. James Clarke & Co., London). 
2. For families and schools, yes. See ‘* Scriptures 
Hebrew and Christian” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York). 3. The Scriptures plainly teach that in the 
actual state of-the world there is no salvation apart 
from Christ (John xiv., 6; Acts iv., 12). We must, 
however, understand this to mean not only the his- 
torical Christ, but also the immanent Christ—the 
Christ spirit in the various moral and spiritual 
teachers who become guides to God. The Scriptures 
do not teach that the world could not have been saved 
in some other way than the way that God chose. 
But this we are obliged to infer. The unity of God 
and the perfectness of his wisdom compel the infer- 
ence that his actual way is the only way he could in 
self-consistency have chosen. 


Kindly give what you conceive Paul to have meant 
in Rom. viii., 26—particularly the latter part—‘** The 
Spirit himself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings,”’ etc. 2. Also viii., 34: ‘* Who is at the 


right hand of God.”’ The terms ‘*foreordained ”’ 
and “foreknew” of the twenty-ninth verse of the 
same chapter. C. 1. D. 


1. It means that the inarticulate prayer of an over- 
burdened heart, which merely groans because it can- 
not find expressive words, is prompted by the Divine 
Spirit inwardly helping. 2. To be at a king’s right 
‘hand was to be chief in honor and power. God’s 
right hand is everywhere for the promotion of his 
purposes. We are to think of Christ as being at 
God’s right hand, especially for the overcoming of 
evil with good. 3. ‘“‘ Foreordained’’ means, origi- 
nally, determined. ‘‘ Foreknew” means, originally, 
contemplated (Eph.i.,4). Contemplation and deter- 
mination are in God one act, not two. 


At the close of the preface of ** Sesame and Lilies ”’ 
Ruskin refers his readers to Guido Guinicelli; will 
pe kindly furnish some information concerning 

m? The name has not been found in any encyclo- 
pzdia to which ] have access. 

M.L.G 

_ * Guido Guinicelli was a native of Bologna. Of his 
life nothing is known save that he was a friend of 
Dante. In the ‘‘ Purgatory,’ Canto XI. and also 
Canto XXVI., Guidois mentioned. Dante finds him 
in that Seventh Circle where the sins of lust are 
cleansed. Though Dante refers to Guido as his 
father in poetry, the latter’s work has not met with 
much fame. His best-known poem is the one ‘On 
the Nature of Love,’’ which Dante Rossetti beauti- 
fully translated, and called it ‘‘ The Gentle Heart.” 
Guido died in 1276. 


Whose lives of Giotto, Dante, and Michael Angelo 
would = recommend for the study of Florentine 
history GIOTTO. 

“* Life of Giotto,” by Harry Quilter ; also consult 
**Giotto and His Works,” by Ruskin. Lives of 
Dante by Oscar Browning, Edward Moore, and 
Dean Church. Lives of Michael Angelo by Adding- 
ton Symonds, Hermann Grimm,and Charles Clement. 
Consult also the references to the above in Villari’s 
** History of Florence.” and in Symonds’s ‘‘ History 
of the Italian Renaissance.’’ 


Kindly inform me where can I secure two or three 
books which will give the most comprehensive infor- 
mation embodying the latest and best scholarship in 

ard to the Bible. We purpose to form a class for 
Bible study, and desire to be possessed of the best 
available material to aid us in the study. — 


- The field is too wide for any “ two or three books”? 
to cover adequately. ‘‘ Divide and conquer.’”’ Select 
a limited field—the Gospels, the Prophets, the 
Epistles of Paul, the Pentateuch, or any one book, 
and inquire again. 

I have been reading a book called ** Anglo-Israel,’’ 
by the Rev. T. R. Howlett, of Philadelphia, tryin 
to prove that the English people are the direc 
descendants of the ‘* Ten Lost Tribes of Israel,” and 
that in the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxons are ful- 
filled the prophecies of Israel’s greatness. Can you 
tell me if this book has any weight among scholars, 
or if it is considered very visionary ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

In our judgment, it isa theoryof no value. The 
Ten Tribes were lost by absorption among the sur- 
rounding nations with whom they intermarried. 

What are the best books written on the Sermon on 
the those dealing with the social 
teachings in it LR. 

Recently published, “‘ Master and Man; or, The 
Sermon on the Mount Practiced in the Plain,” by 


| the Rev. W. B. Wright (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., s 
‘Boston). Another arid older work is by Dr. Oswald 


Dyke. 


Will you kindly tell me what is the origin of the 
‘* Symbolist poetry,” and what is the idea of it, and 
who are the men who tollow Symbolism? Also, can 


= tell me if the French magazine “ Artistes ot 


ourgeois,’”’ by Jossot (edited by Boudet and so 
by Tallandier, Paris), is a “ take-off” on any school 
and, if so, what that school is ? 


1. In our issue for February 23 read Mrs. Zerbe’s 
article on ‘* The Symbolists.” 2. We have not seen 
the magazine. 

Can you give me the names of some historical 
novels or stories to read in connection with Park- 
man’s * Pioneers of France in the New World,” or 
anything relating to the early settlement of Canada 
by the French ? M. H. 

Some of the novels of Cooper and those of Mrs. 
Catherwood and Mr. Gilbert Parker might be rec- 
ommended. 


C. C. T.—The exegesis of Romans v., 12-20, will be 
clear to you if you carefully follow the Revised Ver- 
sion. Where the word “ one ”’ refers to-a person, it is 
in contrasting Adam and Christ. The object is to 
show the solidarity of the race in Christ as tran- 
scending its solidarity in Adam (which was the rab- 
binical doctrine at that time). 1 Cor. xv., 22, is in 
the same line of thought. 


Can any one of your readers tell me the author of 
the following stanza and inform me where I can find 
the remainder of the poem? ; 

‘* Pale, withered hands, that more than fourscore 


years | 
Had wrought for others ; soothed the hurt of tears, 
Rocked children’s cradles, eased the fever smart, | 
Dropped balm of love in many an aching heart, 
Now stirless, folded, like wan rose-leaves pressed 
Above the snow and silence of her breast, 
In mute appeal they tell of labors done, 
And well-earned rest that came at set of -" 


Mr. J. C. Saunders will find the poem referred to 
in current number of The Outlook in Longfellow’s 
poems. It contains nine beautiful verses, entitled 
‘** Robert Burns.” The last verse runs as follows: 

** His presence haunts this room to-night, 
A torm of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. : 
Welcome beneath this roof of mine! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost!” F.1.D 


Can you inform a subscriber where the following 
quotation may be found: 


‘** Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump | 
Of fame; drank early, deeply drank, drank 
draughts 


That common millions might have quenched ; then 
ie 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink.”’ 


I can send *‘ M. A. B.”’ the poem beginning 
‘‘ Vou lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier,”’ 
if she cares forit. I haveit in my scrap-book, but of 


course I don’t want to copy it if she can get it in 
another way, as it is long; but I shall be glad to send 
it if she cannot get it in print. >: Bac Ske 


Can any reader of The Outlook wg J me to procure 
a copy of *‘ The Trained Nurse” for December, 1894, 
ublished by the Lakeside Publishing Company, 
ew York? That number is out of print, and 1 am 
anxious to obtain it. Where else can | find infor- 
mation as to the life of Clara Barton and also of 
Florence Nightingale ? F.C. 


A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A COMPLETE STORY OF ADVENTURE 
On an Arizona Trail 


By Captain CHARLES A. CURTIS, U. S. A., is given 


FREE to all our Subscribers in the Easter Extra Number. 


A LONG ABSORBING SERIAL FOR GIRLS 


By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND, and 
A NATIONAL GUARD SHORT SERIAL 
Corporal Fred ”’ 


By Captain CHARLES KING, U. S. A., are down for 
early publication. 


Largest and Best of the Juveniles 

You ought to Subscribe for it 
Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus. Prospectus, Free 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y, 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


' 450 Broome St., New York. 


DISZSON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


seman Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 


New York. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


URI, 
St. Louis. 
St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. 


UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
New York. 


Customers 


are attracted and their trade held by deal- 
ers and painters who know their business. 
Neither can afford to be ignorant. They 
know these brands of White Lead (see list) 
are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 
practical painters everywhere use and re- 


commend them. 


For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tint- 
ing colors. No trouble to make or match a shade of color. For pam- 
phlet and color-card—sent free—address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


+3, March, 1895 

ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
a Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
BROOKLYN, 
New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 

CORNELL 

; Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
| ECKSTEIN 
J Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 

‘ JEWETT, 

F New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MIsso 
RED 
SHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
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Bits of Fun 

Burglar—How will you raise the wind? 
Forger—lI will make a draft, I think. 

““T understand ‘there is some sort of a spell 
about his lines.” “Impossible. Spell? Well, 
I guess not. He’s a dialect poet.”—Detroit 

ribune. 

Lawyer—ThenI understand you to swear, 
witness, that the parties came to high words? 
Witness—No, sir; wot I say is, the words 
was particularly low.— 

“Why don’t you ever write any poetry, 
Scribe?” “I did write a poem once—an ‘ Ode 
to Oblivion.’” “Indeed! What became of 
it?” “It reached its destination.” —Detrott Free 
Press. 

“De great wisdom ob nature,” said Uncle 
Eben, “am shown in de fac’ dat de cullud gem- 
man doan’ hankah ahter terrapin, while de 
white gemman tuh’ns up he nose at ’possum.” 
— Washington Star. 3 

I do not want to vote, she said, 
I hate this suffrage rant,— 
But I don’t want some horrid man 
To tell me that I can’t. 3 | 
— Unknown Exchange. 

Pawson (to stranger at Mrs. De Noo’s re- 
-ception)\—Who is this Mrs. De Noo? Stran- 
ger—She is Mr. De Noo’s wife. Pawson— 
And who on earth is Mr. De Noo? Stranger— 
I.— | 

“Say!” yelled the foreman of the Plunk- 
ville “ Bugle” to the suffering editor, “ you 
got too much stuff this week for the woman’s 
page. Which shall I leave out—the article on 
cranberry jell, or the one on ‘ Woman’s Place 
in Statecraft’ ?”—Judianapolis Journal. 

A Desperate Position.—“It’s my last chance,” 

‘said Li Hung Chang, when he started for 
Japan. “If I don’t make peace any better 
than I made war, I might as well get my goods 


together and start over for an American lec- — 


ture tour.”— Washington Star. 

“ What lessons should we learn, Wendell,” 
asked the Sunday-school teacher, “from this 
-story of demoniacal possession?” “One of 
‘the lessons we should learn from it,” replied 
the little Boston boy, “is that the word demo- 
niacal is accented on the antepenultimate:”— 
‘Chicago Tribune. 

- In handing a painting, just finished, to an 
‘old lady, the other day, the artist noticed that 
he had omitted to sign it. Taking up a brush, 
he said that he would put his name to it. 
“What!” she exclaimed, “put your name to 
my picture? No, indeed! If any name goes 
upon that picture it will be my name.”—A7r¢ 
Amateur. ; 

Some advertisements are models of pure 
English, as, for instance, one concerning a 
nursing-bottle, which concludes with: “ When 
the baby is done drinking, it must be unscrewed 
and laid in a cool place under a tap. If the 
baby does not thrive on fresh milk, it should 
be boiled.”—Medical Times. 

It is said that a lady went into a high-class 
music-dealer’s shop on Bond Street, London, 
and asked for the popular song, “’E don’t 
know where ’e are.” The salesman said that 
he didn’t have it, but that he would get it for 
her; and to her intense amusement she saw 
him write on a slip of paper, “ Get song ‘ He 
does not know where he is.’” — Zhe Critic. 

An old-time darky butler, such as may be 
found occasionally in Philadelphia, used grand- 
er expressions the older he grew. He was 
helping a visitor the other day to don her 
walking-jacket, and as he noticed that she was 
‘still struggling to push in her rebellious big 
‘sleeves, he suggested, respectfully: “ P’r’aps 
you will hab de goodness to allow me to sup- 
press dem puffs, madam.”—WVew York Tribune. 

Proprietor of Iron Works—If I understand 
you correctly, you wish to place an order for 
armor-plate that no cannon-shot can pierce. 
_ We are turning out that kind of thing every 
day, and— Agent of Foreign Government— 
No, you misunderstand. I wish to know if 
you can manufacture a cannon that can pierce 


We are doing that kind of thing every L— 
‘Chicago Tribune. 

Between Salford and Manchester is a glue- 
factory. A lady, who was obliged to take the 


ride between those two points quite often, al- 
ways carried with her a bottle of lavender salts. 
One morning an old farmer took the seat di- 
rectly opposite her. As the train neared the 
factory the lady opened her bottle of salts. 
Soon the whole carriage was filled with the 
horrible odor of the glue. The old farmer 
stood it as long as he could, then leaned for- 
ward and shouted :’ “ Madam, would ye mind 
puttin’ the cork in that ’ere bottle ?”— 777-Bits. 

Some months ago a new story of Miss 
Edgeworth appeared in print. She and her 
sister had been staying with Lord Lansdowne 
at Bowood, and, on the morning of their de- 
parture, as their host was handing the novelist. 
to the carriage, he said, very courteously, 
“TI am sorry you cannot stay longer ;” to which 
came the unlooked-for retort: “ Oh, but, my 
lord, we can!” There was only one course 
open. The trunks were taken down, the car- 
riage sent away, and, to the consternation of 
their hosts, the ladies re-entered the house.— 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


Who Does His Best 
From the Atlanta “‘ Constitution ” 

If all the world was always bright, 
Without a shadow creepin’ ; 

An’ suns kept shinin’ day an’ night — 
What would we do for sleepin’ ? 


If all the skies was always clear, 
An’ spring jest kept a-stayin’, 

An’ bees made honey all the year— 
What would we do for sleighin’ ? 


If everything went jest our way, 
An’ not a storm was howlin’ ; 
An’ cash come in for work or play, 
- What would we do for growlin’? 


Jest let the plan o’ nature rest— 
Be glad for any weather ; 
The feller who still does his best, 
Brings earth an’ heaven tigether! 


BRIGHT 
DAY 


AND A CLEAR COM. 
PLEXION ARE BOTH 
DESIRABLE; ONE 
COSTS USNOTHING, 
THE OTHER BUT 


LITTLE. 
CONSTANTINE’ 
Any day is bright wh 
that brings toa suf- 
ferer from blem- 
ishes of the skin the PINE TAR 
welcome change 
effected by Con- 
stantine’s Pine Tar SOAP. 
Soap. 
—Drvecists.— (Persian Healing.) 


A booklet of health-keep- 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 


¢ You desire to be Stylish 


We 
Will 
tell 


you 
how 


Interline the Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


IBRE 
be A M 0 S 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or iess will 


weights 


and your 


: 
: 
: 


be published under this heading at one dollar a 


week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


EDUCATED LADY, good executive business 
ability, who has catered and purchased to the satisfac- 
tion of managers of first-class institution for two years, 
wishing to change, desires position superintendent, ma- 
tron, or homemaker _ in gentleman’s family. Address 
MATRON, one month, 1340 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


FLORIDA MOSS. Very pretty for decorating, and 
a great curiosity. Package by mail fortencents. Unique 
Florida cones sent for as conte. Agents wanted. Special 
price on large lots. S. LIZZIE TCALF, Colegrove, 
awthorne, Florida. 


FURNISHED FLAT in New York City (up town) 
to let from May1or May 1s to July 15 or August:. Seven 
rooms and bath. Light, cool, open situation. To small. 
adults only. References. G. T. E., No. 8,267, 
care The Outlook. 


ADDRESS MLLE,. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, ,, France, if desiring, at moderate prices, 
Ks od ‘board in excellent location, very near Kee de 

tiumphe and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 

AN ENGLISHMAN (total abstainer) who has had 
ten rience of farming and this 
country, wishes a position as r. Highest — 
references given. GEO. A. ELLIOTT. Riverside, 
Ness Co., sas. 


WANTED—<About M housek 
fully competent to take c 
adults and two female servants, at seashore, near New 


York. References. WOOD, No. 8,303, care Outlook. 


A SUBURBAN HOME ing oth easily. btained. 


I obtained one and am now helpi or 
lars address ANGELE New 
ork. 


= 
es 
- 
5 
$ 
$ 
ASHEVILLE, N. C.—For sale or rent, a comfort- 
‘| ably furnished house ; fine situation; on street-car line ; 
twelve pergemente all modern conveniences. If not 
sold, will be rented _ until October. Address JOHN 
CHILD, Asheville, N. C. 
& 
#2 
* 
| 
@ 
O ing and money-saving © 
B underwear—Send a postal | 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, NewYork.C 
008. 00 
j 
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| Good Deeds 


Just before his death the late Alexander 


III. directed that sixty thousand rubles should . 


be put aside for the benefit of artists who 
would lose their income from the customary 
closing of theaters during the period of mourn- 
ing. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, has 
given $20,000 to erect a stone building at 
Liberty, Sullivan County, New York, for con- 
sumptives. The building will be erected on a 
tract of land consisting of two hundred acres. 
This generous gift of Mr. Morgan meets one 


of the greatest needs for the poor people of . 


New. York, where the unhygienic conditions 
of the tenement-house people furnish the best 
breeding-places for the germs of this dread 
disease. The amount of land about the new 
structure will give it both the privacy and the 
opportunity for outdoor life that consump- 
tives need. Mr. Morgan has won the grati- 
tude of every citizen of New York by his gen- 
erous donation. 


Miss Elizabeth Jones was a bright young 
woman, thirty years old, who was studying in 
the Bayonne Hospital to become a trained 
nurse. She had almost finished her course 
there when the smallpox broke out. A sick 


man, unaccompanied by any one who could. 


give particulars as to his trouble, was brought 
to the hospital. There was no eruption on 
his body. In two days he died. A fortnight 
later the physician and the orderly both jcame 
down with the smallpox and were sent to the 
pest-house. Miss Jones bravely begged to be 
allowed to care for them. Her request was 
refused, but finally was sranted. She had 
been there but a few days when she, too, sick- 
ened and died. A memorial to her, not in 
useless marble, but in a form which will bring 
healing to those afflicted with disease, is about 
to be erected to this brave nurse. It will 
probably be a wing built on to the hospital at 
Bayonne for the benefit of nurses and in which 
the maternity cases may be isolated. 


Mrs. John W. Minturn, of New York City, 
has offered $25,000 to the Health Board 
towards the establishment of a private hospi- 
tal for the treatment of contagious diseases. 
This is a specially timely as well as generous 
gift, since there are manifest hardships accom- 
panying the present system of treating conta- 
gion. Dr. Brannan (as reported by the New 
York “Sun ”) says of the gift: 

This has long been a pet project of Mrs. Minturn’s. 
I believe it originated when one of her relatives con- 
tracted scarlet fever in an apartment-house and was 
obliged to go to a public hospital on account of 
objection of the landlord to having her isolated in 
his house. In Boston the authorities devoted $350,- 
ooo toward such a hospital. There, a person who 
sickens with a contagious disease in a hotel may go 
to the private hospital, while here he must go to the 
public hospital. I don’t suppose there will be any 
difficulty in securing the ground when the project is 
wnderstood. The buildings will be equipped in the 
most approved manner. There will be an adminis~ 
tration building and two pavilions, which may be 
extended as occasion requires. There will be no 
difficulty about securing subscriptions, for I under- 
stand that there are many persons willing to sub- 
scribe. The Health Board is only too willing to 
have the hospital established on the lines suggested 
by Mrs. Minturn. The pavilions will at the outset 
be used only for the treatment of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria patients, but provision for the treatment 
of other contagious diseases may be made later. The 
idea is to make the beginning on a scale which may 
be enlarged as the demand increases. 


Disadvantage of Not Being Polite 
From the London “ Daily News ”’ 


A want. of politeness is a disadvantage at 
St. Petersburg. In one of the principal streets, 
writes our correspondent in that city, is a 
large fruit-shop, belonging to a very wealthy 
merchant, who, besides selling fruit, keeps an 
elegant restaurant in the same building, and 
occupying a position directly behind the shop. 
Two young officers of the guard the other day 
entered, had lunch together, and, after paying 
their bill, both went out. They had, however, 
proceeded only a short distance when one of 
them missed his pocketbook, and, thinking 
that he might have left it in the restaurant 
where he and his friend had lunched, returned 


and asked politely if any one had seen it. The 
proprietor himself (a millionaire) came on the 
scene, and, after giving expression to some 
objectionable remarks, said that it might well 
be doubted whether the young officer pos- 
‘sessed such an article as a pocketbook. The 
officer complained to the police, and ultimatel 

the matter reached the Prefect, who, regard- 


ing it 


caused the restaurant to be at once locked up, 
the doors sealed, and prohibits the proprietor 
from longer catering to the public taste. 


In the year 185-, when wages were low and 
hard wor 
farmer attempted to increase the small income 


of his 


He had for an assistant a tall, lank youth of 
eighteen. 
and the logs “skidded ”—that is, drawn to- 
gether in a pile on the brink of a steep bank, 
where they could be easily loaded on a sled 


when 


drawn to the mill. 
A large pile had thus been accumulated, 


when 


suddenly gave way, and the logs began to roll 
down the steep incline. 

The young man was standing at the moment 
directly in their path, and the farmer shouted 
to him to run for his life. 
dropped into a little hollow that chanced to be 
near, and the huge logs came down and buried 
him several logs deep. 

The farmer supposed that he had been 
instantly killed, but the logs were too heavy 
for him to remove alone. 
culty he secured the assistance of several men, 
the logs were rolled away, and the youth 
crawled out unharmed. 

“Why didn’t you run, you idiot, as I told 
you ?” said the angry farmer. ie 

“Do you s’pose Iam going to run for ten 
dollars a month ?” was the indignant reply. 


as an insult to the imperial uniform, 


Gouldn't Afford It 


was the rule, a certain Vermont 


It is waste of good things 
to use “ pearl glass” or “pearl 
top,’ unless you get the right 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


farm by a winter’s “ job ” of lumbering. 


In the late fall the trees were cut 


there should be sufficient snow, and 


the blocking that “held them in place 


Instead of this, he 


With much diffi- 


Warner’s Coraline = 


A Pound of Facts PISO’S CURE FOR 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc- WHET 


cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk than uponany other food. /xfant 
Health 1s a valuable gg pa for mothers. Send 
our address to the 
ompany, New York. 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


ew York Condensed Milk CONSUMPTION 


No.’ 1. 


IN NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 
Wm. O. Baskerville, M. D., Oxford, N. C., Member of N. C. Medical 
Society, writes under date of October 3, 1893, as follows: 

* About August or September of 1891, I was very much troubled with torpidity 
of the liverand disorder of the digestive organs; later in the fall and winter I found 
that my urine was laden with uric acid, and I was a victim of Nervous. stra- 
tion and Nervous Dyspepsia. I tried the most approved remedies for such ail- 
ments, and consulted several of the most noted physicians of our country. Failing 
to obtain any relief, I determined to visit the Buffalo Lithia Springs of Virginia, 
where I spent a period of six weeks during the summer of 18 was entirel 
restored to health; my nervous symptoms all disappeared, and my general healt 
was rapidly restored to its normal condition. Since that time my health has con- 

restor=- 


tinued as good as at any period of my life. Asa tonic, anti-dyspeptic 
ative, is with 
ene’ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘peer 


Dr. P. A. Flournoy, Crariotte Court House, Virginia. 7 
“od Nervous System was shattered, my digestion gr we and painful, the 


‘stomach often rejecting the lightest possible article of food. I was greatly 


depressed in spirit, and had but little hope of any lat ap in my condition. 
Upon a diet of tea and crackers, I visited the Buffalo Springs and put myself upon 
the Water of Spring No.1. I was soon conscious of an increase both of the hme 
and digestive power, and at the same time of a gradual increase of Nervous 
Vigor. This improvement continued through a protracted stay at the Springs, 
and to such an extent that before leaving I was able to eat with impunity any 
article of food found upon the hotel table. I left the Springs fully restored, and 
returned home to enter actively upon the. arduous duties of my profession.” 

This Water is for saleby druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


® THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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A Tribute to Browning 


Miss Jeanie Morison describes very pleas- 
antly in “The Italian Gazette” the little town 
of Asolo, and its new lace school, founded by 
Mr. Barrett Browning in memory of his father. 
She says: 

‘““Mr. Browning’s lace school was begun 
about a year and a half ago within the walls 
of the old factory, looking down on the verdant 


vivas and the blue, mist me 3 plains, and across to 


the everlasting hills, it is acharming sight 
to see thirty small pairs of hands all busy with 
their pillows and their bobbins, weaving lovely 
Venetian lace in the beautiful antique old 
patterns, under their able and kindly mistress 
and thoroughly trained teacher of the beauti- 
ful art, whose Asolan scholars turn out work 
that will hold its own with the best. As an 
adjunct to the lace school, Mr. Browning has 
also revived an almost extinct Asolan industry, 
the hand-loom weaving of linen; and hand- 
woven tablecloths, part linen and part lace, 
like those in old Venetian pictures, can now 
be obtained at the Asolo lace school; other 
linens, also, of stronger quality, for curtains or 
furniture-covers. The school has many dis- 
tinguished customers, including royalty, among 
’ its patrons, and, we rejoice to know, is now 
thoroughly established, and an_ inestimable 
boon to the little town and its surrounding 
villages. Just across the way from the lace 
school there is a tablet let into the wall of a 

little house— 
“In Questa Casa 


Abito 
ROBERTO BROWNING 
Sommo Poeta Inglese 
Vi Scrissa Asolando. 
1889. 3 
“‘ And while one rejoices that Asolo is proud 
to remember the great English poet who 
loved her and has made her name immortal, 
one trusts, too, that the little Pippa’s song, 
that so wove itself into other lives in the poet’s 
fancy, and still weaves itself (all unconsciously 


to themselves) into the fate of these young 


sisters of hers of a later generation, may also, 
through this last gift of thorough and hopeful 
work which it has brought to-their poverty, 
weave something of the comforting content of 
its grand moral in the hearts of the young 
lace-workers : 

** All service ranks the same with God. 

P od’s puppets best and worst 

a Are we, there is no last or first, 
and some touch of the happy hopefulness of 
its glad refrain : 


** God’s in his Heave 
All’s right with world.”” 


Revival of Olympia 


The New York “ Tribune” says: 

“After being suspended for the trifling 
space of fifteen hundred years, the Olympic 
games, which figure so conspicuously in the 
history of the pre-Christian era of ancient 
Greece, are about to be revived—for the 
first time since the reign of the Byzantine 
Emperor Theodosius. A meeting has just 


been held at Athens under the presidency of 


the Duke of Sparta, the heir to the Hellenic 
throne, and a programme has been drawn up 
for a great athletic contest of an international 
character, which is to be held next year on the 
plain of Elis. It is an announcement that 
will interest every one possessed of any tincture 
of classical scholarship, or retaining any dim 
remembrance of school-boy study. Next to 
the fights in Homer, the chariot races, the 
boxing matches, and the athletic games of the 
ancient Greeks appear to many as the most 
human feature about a race which we are 
accustomed to regard as almost mythological. 

“ We have yet to learn from M. de Couber- 
tin, the Honorary Secretary of the committee 
formed at Athens by the Duke of Sparta, as to 
how far the features of the old Olympic games 
are to be reproduced in their modern revival. 
Ladies, for instance, were not allowed to be 
present at the Olympic games in ancient times, 
and if they ventured to cross the Alpheus dur- 
ing the festival they were ungallantly hurled 
from an adjacent rock. They might, it is true, 
enter their horses for the races, but they were 
not permitted to see them run. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no disability of this 
kind in the new Olympia. As all forms of 
athletics are to be represented, the feminine 


- 


athlete will not care to be left out, and it is 
even probable that the fervid wheels of the 
lady cyclists may yet be seen whirling round 
the classic course at Elis. 

“Nor will cycling be the only feature of 
sport mentioned on the programme to which 
the ancient Greeks were strangers. For Alci- 
biades, who has come down in the pages of 
history as one of the leading sportsmen of old 
Olympian days, certainly never knew anything 
about rifle-shooting, pigeon matches, or foot- 
ball. We do not know whether it will be pos- 
sible to match a Harvard or Yale crew against 
one of the University of Athens on the shallow 
waters of the Elean rivers, or if there is any 
probability of superseding the four-horse char- 
iot races of old by modern trotting matches, 
although it would be worth while going all the 
way to Greece to see a score of four-horse 
drags racing round a narrow, oblong stadium 
with some sharp turns. But, all the same, the 
festival promises to be, not only complete, but 
also extremely interesting, and assurances 
have already been given that, thanks to the 
liberality of several of the wealthy citizens of 
Athens, the prizes given will be of consider- 
ably more substantial character than the 
wreaths of oak-leaves with which in days of 
old the victors at the games were accustomed 
to be crowned. ‘Athletes from every part of 
the world are invited to participate in the con- 
test, and it is to be hoped that young America 
(though not the bookmaking fraternity) will be 
represented at these Olympic games of the 
nineteenth century.” 


‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ will quickly 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Throat 


Diseases. Sold only in boxes. 
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Help ours. 


Last year we commenced an elaborate plan of advertis ants 
but before we were half through, OUR ADVERTISEMEN 
DISAPPEARED. Why? Because WE WERE OVERWHELME 
WITH BUSINESS. There was but one thing to do: iedene 
the advertising and devote every energy to filling the orders 
with — we were flooded. is we — and — with 

usiness. 
TH ENLARGED FACTORIES, IN INCREASE D 
AND TWENTY BRANCH HOUSES FROM WHICH TO 
TRIBUTE OUR GOODS, WE CAN NOW CARE FOR ALL Wi 
COME. Last year we could not reduce prices because we were 
com pelled in some way to limit the demand for Aermotor goods. 
We would have been satisfied with lower <> but why create 


a demand which we could not ares ot! We have made the 
boug 


heaviest purchases of steel and mate ht in America this 
year, and at unprecedented prices, and have made terms to 
dealers which enable them to make unprecedented prices, 

In quality, character, variety, finish, and accessibility to 
full stock of goods and repairs, we are without competitors. 
In our plan of advertising last year, we proposed to furnish a 
feed cutter under certain conditions for $15. For reasons stated 
above we did not complete the advertising, and the feed cut- 
ter was not oe = We now propose to make amends = 
oes men We will ‘announce in this paper our | 
EEL VERY SUPERIOR CUTTER, WORTH 


cash with order, f. o. b. Chicago. Only one to one person, he to 
furnish addresses of ten neighbors who ya de to have some- 


thing in our line. Cut, description and fall information re- 
garding it will appear soon. 

We especially desire to caution you against paying 
excessive prices for wind mill outfits. The tempta- 
tion on the part of the ler to overcharge is 
great. or added to the legitimate 

be 


proper price and arti- 
your needs and 
are, and always have been 


will 
believers in low prices. 
output of our factories we 
pols for each piece, and 
on it to merely picking up 
down again. Sosmall has 
on the material which we 
mentioning. We have be- 
material in the country; 
ing made up in the form of 
pletion windmills, towers 
pumps, etc., To such an 
and to such an extent has 


come the largest dealers in 
the material, of course, 
steel galvanized- after-co 
tilting and fixed), 
extent has this become true, 
the price of our goods (and = aot omer a By vol- 
ume of our business ren 
sible), that FOUR LARGE DMILL CONCER ARE | BUY 
THEIR TOWERS OF US THIS YEAR. THEY DO IT 
CAUSE WE MAKE THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE AND 
SAFE TOWER; BECAUSE THEY CAN BUY OF US CHEAPER 
THAN THEY CAN BUILD; BECAUSE WE.ALONE ARE PRE- 
PARED TO GALVANIZE EVERYTHING AFTER IT IS COH- 
PLETED, — COMPLETE EVERYTHING EXACILY RIGHT. 
These concerns are wise, for, even though they may not 
furnish the t best of wheels, the wheel will have the best of sup- 
rts. Send to us your name and address, and those of your 
neighbors who may need something in our line, and thereby do 
them a good turn. The Aermotor Co. is one of the most success- 
ful business enterprises which has been launched in recent 
times. In succeeding advertisements will be discussed and made 
clear the lines on which that success has been worked out. It 
was done by a farmer’s boy, A careful following of these ad- 
vertisements mav suggest to some other farmer's boy 


Aermotor Co., 12th, Koskweill & Fillmore Sts. , Ohicage. 


It is Important 


that your Church has an 


Inviting Interior. 


You cannot fill a gloomy 
auditorium. 
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Specially. to ornamentation. acoustic 
qualities. Lasting and fire-proof. Tin and Steel Roof- 
ings, Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes, Etc. 
Ceiling catalogue No. 170. Roofing catalogue No. D 169 

WHEELING CORRUCATINCG CO., 
Office and Works, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Office and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin St., Chicago. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton St. New York. 
Ottce and Warehouse, cor. 12th & Poplar Sts. St. Louis. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from allother devices. The on ly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
155 Trus u 
OMees: 122 Broadway, New York. 


The ** Up-to-Date” Automatic 
Inkstand has a PNeEuMATIC STOPPER, 
which works perfectly prevents eva 
ration, saves waste cannot spill. 

we: 2, 50 cents; No. 3, 60. cemts y mail. 

The PNEUMATIC STOPPER aeaee, to fit 

any inkstand, 25 cents. At your dealers, 
or sent by mail. Send for circular. 

SIMPSON & CO. 

9 Broapway, New YorK 


PAINT®oors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and a It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. om Co., Jersey City. N. £ 
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